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EDITORIAL 


For the Adventurous Only .. . 


IN ISSUING this fifth annual Freshman Number 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN we wish not only to add 
our welcome to the incoming Class of ’37: we 
wish as well to welcome your participation in the 
life and work of the local Christian Association 
on your own campus. It may be easy to think 
of the “Y” or the “C. A.” as simply one more or- 
ganization, or as an employment bureau, or as a 
room or a meeting. Rather soon you will dis- 
cover that it is none of these; fundamentally it 
is a group of friendly students, with a few inter- 
ested faculty members, committed to the dis- 
covery of the deepest and fullest meaning of life. 
Utterly nonsectarian and untheological, it does 
believe that in the life of Jesus we find the most 
fruitful territory for search and experimentation 
in the abundant life we all seek. 

All about us the world is divided, confused, 
needing a binding force to keep it from flying into 
bits, as it may easily do if present national and 
class tensions lead to war. The world within each 
of us is divided and confused also, and needs a 
binding principle or loyalty to hold it together. 
Not in any supernatural nor mysterious sense, the 
Christian Student Movement is convinced that 
the one untried force worthy of our serious at- 
tention is to be found in a rediscovery of the life 
of Jesus. If, as Bruce Bairnsfather’s famous war 
cartoon put it, ““we knew a better ’ole, we’d go to 
it,” but honestly we don’t. Instead, we urge you 
to leave all your fears and preconceptions behind 
you, bring with you all your scepticism, questions 
and friendly daring, and join us in an adven- 
ture of discovery! You will not be alone or lonely, 
for there are over one hundred thousand other 
students in the United States who are mem- 
bers of Associations similar to the one on your 
campus and in thirty other countries there are 
nearly two hundred thousand students who join 
us in the fellowship of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. There is no more urgent chal- 
lenge confronting any of us than this discovery 
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of ourselves; it is positively. glorious when we 
think of identifying ourselves with a Movement 
of such world-wide character and potentiality. 
We invite you to join up with us. 


Four-Year Orientation .. . 


THERE WAS a time not so long ago when “fresh- 
man orientation” was fashioned largely on the 
belief—usually erroneous—that the best way to 
learn to swim is to go off the deep end. For 
many the process worked; for many another 
there was the help of friends, fraternities, Chris- 
tian Association, here and there a professor to 
provide a bit of private instruction on the side, 
but for the rank and file the rigors of the method 
resulted in casualty for which no amount of dis- 
cipline could compensate. The Class of 1937 
comes into a scene that is quite different. The 
whole institution exists, it would seem, solely to 
aid each last June’s high-school graduate find his 
new bearings most propitiously. Each depart- 
ment, each activity, each aspect of campus life is 
described in alluring if not always strictly real- 
istic terms; the freshman as it were is taken to 
the observation platform of the collegiate sky- 
scraper, given a four-year telescope with which 
to sweep the horizon, and then is told to choose! 
But interesting, even enticing as the experience 
may be in itself, it is also bewildering; new data, 
new impressions, new possibilities need to be as- 
similated as well as perceived. It is for precisely 
this reason that in most colleges the programs of 
freshman orientation are being related directly 
to all that follows; for example, it is being found 
that rather than counsel a freshman to the point 
of intellectual saturation and spiritual indigestion 
during the opening weeks of school, it is far 
better to provide a resident counselling plan 
whereby throughout the freshman year there may 
be a natural comradeship between youth and 
experience as problems and life adjustments 
emerge. Or again, some colleges are discovering 
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ways in which the whole of education—and every 
individual course—may be given significance to 
students in terms of its relation to the enrich- 
ments of life. This is a startling alternative to a 
freshman orientation course tacked on to a cur- 
riculum organized on the theory that education 
consists in putting students over a required num- 
ber of intellectual hurdles. This does not mean 
that we are advocating a purely utilitarian inter- 
pretation of education, nor are we saying that 
to make education significant to life it must be 
construed in purely vocational terms! It does 
mean that where we find students and professors 
coming to their work with the attitude of being 
coéperators in building a better word, in making 
the good life richer and more available for all 
men, there we find education that is alive and full 
of meaning. It is encouraging that so many in- 
stitutions, through the initiative of the Adminis- 
tration, usually aided by committees of faculty 
and students, are making experiments with this 
kind of four-year orientation. 


a 
Athletic Deflation . . . 


IF THE TOY BALLOON of college football has not 
actually burst, at least in most colleges it is being 
radically deflated to safer dimensions The me- 
teoric prosperity of the twenties had to end. For 
one thing, as the Daily Princetonian points out, 
the “golden age of gate receipts” has become his- 
tory. To the economic determinists that reason 
will suffice; but in addition and for quite other 
reasons there was a steadily growing conviction 
that athletics had got completely out of control 
and that it must be brought back to a normal 
relation to the real business of higher education; 
the dog, in quite plain terms, was tired of being 
wagged by its tail! We have commented previ- 
ously on recent developments at Yale based on 
the report of a committee appointed to study the 
whole question of the athletic program at Yale, 
its control and coaching leadership. It is most 
noteworthy that at the conclusion of the first foot- 
ball season under the new system, the Yale Daily 
News, arguing for a continuance of the plan, 
said: “Decency, respectability, gentlemanliness 
are maintained at all costs. In contrast to the 
ignorance, brutality, profanity, professionalism 
and selfishness so often criticized in some other 
American universities, the eminently wholesome 
sportsmanship of the Yale staff is an outstanding 
example.” Those do seem to be values worth 
conserving. Similarly, Cornell University has 
felt the pressure to revise its athletic budget; the 
net result so far apparently has been the cancel- 
lation by the athletic council of all intercollegiate 
sports under its jurisdiction with the exception 
of football and basketball. That, in view of the 
importance of the abandoned sports and the num- 
ber of students who participate in them (albeit 
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not from financially profitable bleachers) does not 
immediately appear to be sound policy. There ig 
hope however in the announcement that coaches 
for the so-called minor sports will be retained on 
curtailed budgets and that “informal” contests 
may be arranged—and financed—independently 
of the Athletic Council. The important point is 
that the athletic situation generally is shifting 
rapidly in the direction of sanity and a recogni- 
tion of the fundamental aims of the university. 


® 
Lucre, Lux, et Veritas 
(Reprinted from the college press.) 


COLLEGE MEN are hauling the cast-off certitudes 
of their fathers out of the tar-bags reserved for 
the storage of uncritically accepted doctrine to 
see if time has been at them. It has. They are 
finding new faith. 

They are throwing over the subway-to-Hispano 
Suiza ideal of brisk success which has been the 
ideal of American youth ever since godhead was 
conferred upon the first American millionaire. 
They are substituting for it a truer principle of 
quiet work and service. The quest of the unfail- 
ing dollar has led America paradoxically astray 
from its quest of a richer life. If only because 
dollars are no longer forthcoming, young men in 
America are beginning to find it out.... 


A new undergraduate philosophy is sprouting, 
but out of necessity, not nobility. It is rational- 
ized rather than inspired. 


In particular, two bromides, once solemnly swal- 
lowed, are now being drenched into the drain: 
the old phobia against foreign entanglements and 
the idée fixe that a good folksy fellow who was 
willing to work was certain of success. 


The unqualified necessity for internationalism 
is one of the biggest ideas impinging upon the 
American undergraduate today. Granted that he 
has not yet come to see eye to eye with his British 
brother on the desirability of public life, he has 
not had the tradition of statesmanship or diplo- 
macy in his family to urge him into it. The tra- 
dition of public service is not mellow enough in 
America. Success and a bank account are still 
vestigially regarded in a higher light. But the 
depression is cancelling that. 

Today the American undergraduate—mostly 
out of deference to circumstance—is no longer 
declining “‘lucer, lucris, lucre” as the key declen- 
sion of the American language. . . . Living has 
replaced making a living as a matter of prime 
importance in his mind, just as after the war liv- 
ing replaced the taking of life. In last analysis, 
the narrowing economic avenues of the world 
have directed the efforts of the American under- 
graduate toward the more spacious ordering of 
his own existence.—The Dartmouth. 
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THROUGH 
COLLEGE 


GATES 


a 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Sf 


A WICKED British student defined an education 
as the process of casting artificial pearls before 
real swine. When the present Master of Baliol 
quoted this epigram there was a twinkle in his 
eye. I too would like to quote it if I could be sure 
of quoting also the twinkle. But I would want to 
have a certain seriousness back of the twinkle. 
For after all there are questions of quality both 
about the student who is to be exposed to the 
influences of a college and about the college to 
whose influence he is to be exposed. I have just 
been rereading the first chapter of Irwin Edman’s 
provocative book, Richard Kane Looks at Life. 
In this first chapter Richard Kane goes to col- 
lege. He is an attractive lad with no intellectual 
income at all, though his body has always been 
set in comfortable circumstances. Rather breath- 
lessly as you read the chapter you see an educa- 
tion “take.”” You become quite aware that a good 
many young fellows go to college without ever 
thinking to take their minds with them. They 
never become able to think intelligently, to see 
clearly or to act with clean decision. When they 
receive their diplomas it is certainly not more 
than the first two letters of the alphabet of which 
they have become possessed. If an education is 
a contagious disease they prove nobly immune. 
Richard Kane not only took his body through col- 
lege doors. He took a mind which became more 
alert and more understanding as it subjected it- 
self to the disciplines of the intellectual life. And 
thus it came about that for him college meant 
entering a new world. 


Seeing Eyes 


It has always been curiously fascinating to 
watch the effect of a college upon the minds of 
the young people who foregather within its walls. 
The wits have been ready enough to pounce upon 
the limitations of institutions of learning in this 
regard. Of one New England college it has been 
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said that there the student learns how to combine 
a provincial mind with good manners. Of an- 
other that there the student learns how to com- 
bine a provincial mind with bad manners. And 
of one of the most ancient of the institutions on 
the other side of the Atlantic it has been said 
that here the student finds himself in the last 
refuge of dead enthusiasms and the first home of 
budding affectations. Of a magnificent up-and- 
coming institution in the Middle West it has been 
said that in its college of liberal arts the student 
learns that he has no mind and in its school of 
theology he learns that there is no God. Clearly, 
these flashes of wit are equally unjust and per- 
haps equally penetrating. The college is to be 
much more than a school of cleverness. But any 
school has quite failed to do its duty by its sons 
if it has not taught them to kindle with apprecia- 
tion in the presence of sword thrusts which find 
the weak places in its own armor. 

But very clearly if any college is to justify its 
existence it must begin by teaching its students 
in quite a new fashion how to use their eyes. 
Most of our lives we have been looking at people 
without ever seeing them. And the college which 
causes us suddenly to stop and say: “Why to be 
sure people are like this and this and this’ has 
begun to do something deep and far-reaching to 
our minds. It may seem an odd idea to go to 
books in order to learn to see our neighbors and 
to college professors in order to learn how to be- 
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hold understandingly the pageant of the world. 
But even so it is. There have been great states- 
men at whose word the whole world listened, who, 
in every subtle situation in respect of judging hu- 
man motives, have thought of the cool percipience 
of some Oxford Don who taught them how to read 
the small and unconscious acts of self-revelation 
by means of which the most secretive tell the 
man who has eyes to see the real quality of their 
motives and the real meaning of their lives. And 
the young man who has really lived with the char- 
acters whose thoughts and actions are portrayed 
in the great literatures of the West will know his 
way about most of the obscure corners of the city 
of man’s mind. Then there is a more immediate 
training of the eyes which see people. Emerson 
used to say: “Send your boys to school and let 
the other boys educate them.” There is a ruth- 
less vigor about the life of a group of young men 
together. Four years of such life will teach a 
young man many things he would be at a loss to 
put into words, but which somehow quite change 
his power to see and understand and to judge the 
men about him. 


Blowing Winds 


One summer day a few years ago I found myself 
walking along the Tiber not far from St. Peters. 
Right in front of the Castle St. Angelo was a 
springboard from which athletic Latin lads, well 
built and with muscles which moved with a kind 
of silken grace, were diving into the river. The 
past was speaking to them even in the midst of 
their boyish sports. The wise old castle could 
have told marvelous tales of boys and men of 
many centuries. No man is educated until he 
has heard the voice of the past. And the college 
is really not a college at all which does not hold 
great receptions in which men and women of 
many centuries meet. Perhaps some late. after- 
noon in the college library the miracle happens. 
You are leaning over the pages of a book and 
right out of it some mighty figure of other days 
walks into your mind. The past will never again 
be dead to you. Or perhaps some teacher with a 
divine gift turns a phrase in the midst of a lec- 
ture and suddenly the twentieth century is gone 
and you are in fifth century Athens. Or, like the 
lad of whom the Shropshire poet tells, who feel- 
ing the winds blow upon him as he stood by the 
old Roman City in the Midlands and suddenly 
remembering that the same wind must have ruf- 
fled the hair of a Roman lad centuries ago, with 
quick perception cried, “The same things that 
hurt you then hurt me now!” the boy in college 
suddenly finds some wind from another age blow- 
ing upon him, and in a flash the past has become 
human. A man’s whole life is changed by such 
an experience. The moment of its coming is the 
moment of his joining the company of the truly 
civilized men who live in the world. In germ- 
like fashion the same experience had come to the 
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New England farmer who said to Emerson, “That 
Mr. Plato had a good many of my ideas.” 


The World of Things 


I think it was Henry Drummond who said that 
John Ruskin had taught him how many kinds of 
green you can find as you look upon the grass. If 
the college teaches us to see people with new eyes, 
it surely teaches us to see things with an aware- 
ness beyond anything we could have anticipated. 
In fact if the whole truth must be told our own 
age is better equipped to teach us how to see 
things than to teach us how to see people. And 
sometimes it makes the mistake of trying to look 
at people as if they were things and not persons, 
However this may be, indubitably it is important 
to see things with eyes which can detect and 
classify and use. And the physical and chemical 
laboratories open to us the world of things in a 
truly amazing fashion. Before we are through, 
the new physics will give us many a mental jolt. 
But in the meantime we are learning about mate- 


rials and forces which can be bent to man’s pur-" 


poses, which indeed already have been bent to 
men’s purposes in a fashion which has changed 
the world. A great scientist has expressed grave 
concern because our capacity to control nature 
has moved along so much more rapidly than our 
capacity to control the human forces of the world. 
But at all events to enter into the inheritance of 
man’s mastery of nature is one of the outstanding 
experiences of the contemporary man. And at 
this point the college will offer him masterful 
guidance. The capture of a ray of light forty 
light years old for the lighting of the system of 
illumination at the Century of Progress is a sym- 
bol of the new world which opens before the man 
whose eyes have been taught to see the meaning 
and some of the possibilities of the world of 
things. Later he may cry angrily with Emerson: 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
But in the meantime on their own level the world 
of things represents a fairyland of wonder. 


Clock Without Hands 


A college is always deliberately trying in the 
case of each student to have his knowledge out- 
run his experience. Only the man who can learn 
from the experiences of others without waiting 
to have each experience for himself is truly edu- 
cated. Education is capacity for vicarious ex- 
perience. And so the student comes to the place 
where he begins to try to analyze the meaning 
of the present in the light of that wisdom which 
like a great flashlight the ages have cast upon 
his path. One day I was walking along a certain 
street in London and found myself standing with 
fascinated interest before a window noted for its 
remarkable advertising features. On this day I 
was looking at an enormous clock. The front 
was of glass so that looking through you could 

(Turn to page 13.) 
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THe Worup THAT Walits 
For THE CLASS OF °37 


THE American student in 1933 is in a situation 
quite unique in the world. He is not driven by 
events to take sides in relation to any of the great 
passionate movements which are sweeping over 
the rest of the world. 

In Russia students are Communists; in Ger- 
many and Italy they are Fascists; in the Orient 
they are Nationalists; in the Spanish speaking 
countries they are frequently involved in revolu- 
tionary movements. In all these countries stu- 
dents contribute an important part of the en- 
thusiasm which makes those movements so 
powerful. This enthusiasm lifts the students 
themselves above the despair and cynicism which 
have poisoned the life of the post-war world. One 
might make out a case to show that all of this en- 
thusiasm is better than the indifference which 
has been characteristic of the American campus. 
But I think that we must be discriminating here. 
The Communist is at work at the task of building 
a new society which in most respects is better 
than the old; his fanaticism on the whole is well 
directed. The Oriental Nationalist who is trying 
to create a nation where there has been chaos or 
subjection to a foreign power is doing something 
which probably needs to be done. But the Fascist 
student is destroying what internal freedom his 
country has possessed and he is making another 
war inevitable. All such statements need quali- 
fication and I am not ready to blame anyone who 
is driven by despair to the most destructive fool- 
ishness; it is important, however, that we not 
idealize these movements because they are good 
for the morale of those who belong to them. 


Reprieve? 


It is a condemnation of education in other 
countries that students should be swayed so easily 
by uncritical fanaticism just as it is a condemna- 
tion of education in America that it should leave 
most of us so indifferent to the problems of civi- 
lization. 

A year ago it seemed that American students 
were not to be spared the necessity of taking 
sides in a social conflict. Students: themselves 
had come to share the general insecurity and 
there seemed to be nothing that they could look 
forward to except unemployment. But the out- 
look this year has been changed by the New Deal. 
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° 
By JOHN BENNETT 
& 


The New Deal is as significant an experiment as 
is being carried out anywhere except in Russia; 
but it has this peculiarity: it is not the result 
of any passionate movement like Communism or 
Fascism. Nor does it show signs of creating such 
a movement. It has been handed down to the 
American people from above by a government of 
which little was expected. It is a lucky accident. 
As such it may arouse in us hope and enthusiasm 
and intellectual interest. But it will not create 
in us that passionate loyalty which ties men to the 
movements which I have mentioned. It is a 
movement of professors rather than of students. 
One practical result of the New Deal is that it 
puts off the day on which the American student 
will be forced to face reality. It gives him a new 
period of apparent security and a chance to con- 
tinue his indifference to social issues. 

But this security is only apparent and this in- 
difference is on the edge of a precipice. I am not 
going to argue that we should give ourselves to 
any of the passionate movements which have 
taken shape elsewhere. America is not Russia 
and America is not Germany. We hav” a back- 
ground of democratic experience which, with all 
its imperfection, makes possible a different course 
of development in this country. We are not an 
exploited nation as Germany was exploited by 
the treaty of Versailles and there is no excuse for 
the forms of madness here which have made the 
Hitler movement a menace to civilization. The 
uniqueness of America should control all of our 
social attitudes. But our more favorable situa- 
tion and our respite from the crisis are just good 
luck. They make it possible for American civi- 
lization to move forward without catastrophe. 
But this is possible only if we will give ourselves 
to the solution of some of the problems which 
this period of apparent security conceals. In this 
article I will outline three such problems. 


Struggle for Power 


The first problem is: Who is to have the eco- 
nomic power in America when the present emer- 
gency condition has passed? We know well 
enough who had it before the present administra- 
tion took much of the power into its own hands. 
For years it has been concentrated increasingly 
in the hands of comparatively a few corporations 
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and banks. In the past the government itself has 
been the tool of those corporations and banks ex- 
cept for brief spasms of reform. Also in the past 
industry has fought relentlessly the organization 
of labor into effective unions in order that the 
power of the owners to make profit at the expense 
of the workers might not be curbed. The curve 
of wages compared with the curve of dividends 
or the curve of production since the war proves 
how successful industry has been at this point. 

Now we wake up suddenly to find that the na- 
tional government through the N. R. A. has done 
two drastic things to curb the power of the own- 
ers of industry in the interests of the country at 
large. It has fixed the minimum standards for 
wages and hours for all industry and it has com- 
pelled the employers to recognize the right of 
labor to organize in national unions—a right 
which labor could not have won on so large a 
scale by decades of struggle. That right may be 
nullified if the government long persists in its 
refusal to permit strikes. But on the whole the 
N. R. A. is an amazing step forward. The ap- 
pointment of Donald Richburg as counsel for the 
N. R. A. administration, the key position of Miss 
Perkins in the movement and many other appoint- 
ments show that the administration is determined 
to govern in the interests of the workers quite as 
much as in the interests of the owning class. 

So, with the New Deal we have a temporary 
transfer of much of the economic power to the 
government in the interests of the people. But 
there are two facts which make our problem 
really begin at this point. The first fact is that 
the ownership of industry remains where it has 
always been and with that ownership goes the 
temptation to make profits at the expense of 
workers and consumers. That temptation is 
backed by the habits of generations, by the usual 
interpretations of our laws, and by the traditional 
economics which is still taught in most of our 
colleges. Even if the government retains more 
control over industry than it had before the de- 
pression, there are many ways in which the own- 
ers of industry can control the government which 
ostensibly controls them. They control most of 
the organs of opinion and to too large an extent 
the colleges and churches. A new administration 
which is made up of those who represent the 
owners, as was true of the last administration, 
would use the powers of the state against the 
workers. The second fact is that there is at pres- 
ent no considerable body of public opinion in 
America which is prepared to back up, as more 
than emergency measures, the gains which this 
administration has won. The New Deal cannot 
rely on a strong organized liberal movement in 
either of the old parties and it cannot rely on a 
strong socialist movement outside. It has been 
put over by a small clique which got control of 
the Democratic party before people knew what it 
was going to do. 
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In view of these two facts it is a safe predic- 
tion that before the present freshman class grad- 
uates from college the country will decide whether 
it will go backward or forward, backward to the 
conditions which caused the depression, back- 
ward to business control of government rather 
than government control of business, or forward 
to an increasing socialization of economic power. 
It will not be decided at any one election neces- 
sarily, though if the next election were to throw 
the government into the hands of the Mills, Snells, 
Reeds, and Wadsworths that would be a decision! 
But what we must watch is the drift of public 
opinion as soon as the emergency is over. At 
present I see no body of opinion which we can 
trust to keep us from moving backwards. 


Grim Spectre 


The second problem is the problem of national- 
ism and war. For a few months we can forget it 
in our concentration upon domestic recovery but 
soon it will raise its head again to threaten all 
the results of our recovery and indeed everything 
which makes life worth living. America has for 
the moment thrown its weight upon the side of 
economic nationalism. I am not ready to con- 
demn that as an emergency policy but I do worry 
when it is combined with extensive navy build- 
ing. It also makes one a little uncomfortable to 
see pictures of President Roosevelt’s private study 
showing the walls lined with pictures of battle- 
ships. A harmless adolescent hobby perhaps but 
it shows that Roosevelt, with all his good sense 
and idealism, does not react emotionally to the 
war system as negatively as is desirable in one 
who controls the policies of the nation. But more 
serious is the fanatical nationalism in Germany, 
the weakening of all the peace machinery by the 
Far Eastern crisis, the failure of the disarma- 
ment conference. The world has lost confidence 
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in its power to prevent war. The world is headed 
for war. In that short sentence I am saying that 
the world is mad. 

Another world war will fall with its full force 
upon the present college generation. It will de- 
stroy the hopes of every member of that genera- 
tion. And when it is all over it will leave planted 
amidst the wreckage the seeds of another war. 
It will settle nothing and it will let loose in the 
world every physical and moral evil known to 
man. Following the example of a large number 
of English students, 8,815 American students last 
year out of 21,725 announced their refusal to 
support any war; 7,221 said that they would 
fight only in a war to protect American soil from 
actual invasion. Only 6,089 took the traditional 
position that they will fight in any war once it is 
declared. That shows clearly that American stu- 
dents in large numbers see the senselessness of 
the whole war system and are determined to 
break with it. How many of them will stand firm 
in the face of a war situation, we do not know. 
We may be sure, however, that the war machine 
will be prepared for them. But the most impor- 
tant thing is, what those students and the many 
others who may be added to them this year do 
to prevent war. 


Preserve Democracy 


The third great problem is the preservation of 
the essential values in American democracy. 
There are two things which we must preserve at 
all costs: government which is responsible to the 
people and subject to some form of orderly check 
from the people and the protection of the civil 
liberties of minorities. I put it that way because 
it is important not to identify democracy with 
a particular system of responsible government 
which might prove to be too clumsy for the pres- 
ent situation. Not that I am advocating any 
changes but I want to underline the neglected 
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fact that there are alternatives besides parlia- 
mentary democracy and irresponsible dictator- 
ship. There is a stampede in the world away 
from responsible government and the protection 
of the civil rights of minorities. 

It is often said that in the United States we do 
not have responsible government or civil liberty. 
The Marxists tell us constantly that the state is a 
class institution, which is used as an instrument 
of exploitation. There is of course too much 
truth in that charge. But when all has been said 
there is much health in American democracy. 
The fact that we could have such a political over- 
turn at the last election with so little subsequent 
bitterness and with no serious violence, the fact 
that it is possible to put our economic overlords 
on the carpet, as the Senate investigating com- 
mittees are continually doing, the fact that when 
we have a flagrant case of the denial of justice 
such as the Mooney case, advocates of the victims 
get a hearing which lasts for years and get wide 
support which cuts across class lines—these facts 
show clearly that there is this health left in our 
democratic institutions. It is no cause for com- 
placency but it does show that there is a differ- 
ence between democracy and dictatorship even 
under capitalism and that we have something 
here worth preserving. 

Only democratic government can keep to the 
front the interests of the common man; concen- 
trated irresponsible political or economic power 
is inevitably used in the interests of those who 
hold it. Only democracy can preserve that free- 
dom of thought which is necessary for the dis- 
covery of truth, for that discovery is the joint 
product of many minds working in freedom with 
much trial and error. 


Where Students Gear In 


From what I have said about these problems it 
is clear that none of the passionate movements 
which command the loyalty of students in other 
countries are worthy of their loyalty or ours. 
Their faults can be explained historically in each 
case and they can be excused, but in America to- 
day they could not be excused. Communism and 
Fascism are a denial of the values in democracy; 
Fascism is on the road to war. There is no move- 
ment with sharp outlines and with compelling 
symbols which demands our loyalty in America. 
That makes it harder to get effective action. But 
there are goals which are clear enough,—social- 
ized industry, peace, and more democracy. If we 
do not seek these goals with as much loyalty as 
Communists and Fascists seek their goals, if we 
do not work for them through many movements 
and institutions which now exist, we will drift 
into a capitalism with greater concentration of 
economic power, war will overtake our civiliza- 
tion, and all the gains of democratic government 
will be lost in a world which will be a tragic com- 
bination of regimentation and chaos. 








THe PurrPose 
OF THE COLLEGE 


THE question raised by my subject has received 
a great number of answers, which differ among 
themselves so widely as to leave the impression 
upon the mind of the student about to enter col- 
lege that there is no agreement as regards its 
object, no specific purpose to be accomplished by 
the four years of work and life before him. It 
is true that the college is a many-sided institu- 
tion and it is also true that the emphasis of pur- 
pose may differ among colleges or that the same 
college may change its own emphasis from time 
to time. Perhaps it may serve to clear away some 
of the confusion which has thus arisen if at the 
outset it is stated that there is no necessary con- 
flict among these various definitions of the pur- 
pose of the college provided we keep in mind the 
point of view from which each of them regards 
that institution. 


What's a College For? 


For example, if we think of the college as an 
agency of civilization, we may be perfectly cor- 
rect in saying that it is its purpose to preserve 
and transmit the body of knowledge which man- 
kind has accumulated through the ages. The col- 
lege is a repository of civilization. What man 
has discovered in his long quest for knowledge 
may be found there, in the libraries and in the 
combined attainments of its faculty. It should 
be able to answer any question as to what man 
knows on any subject. Or we may think of the 
college as an agency for the advancement of 
knowledge and therefore argue that its purpose 
is to discover new truth, to add to the store which 
civilization has acquired. While research and in- 
vestigation may be more specifically the function 
of the university than of the college, if I were a 
freshman entering college, I would go only to an 
institution charactized by this spirit. The knowl- 
edge which the student is to acquire in college is 
to him new knowledge. He has before him an 
adventure every day into new and unknown coun- 
try. His own spirit and attitude is that of an 
investigator and he can best be guided by men 
who have the same spirit and who themselves are 
making the same daily effort to advance which 
they are asking of him. The growing mind of 
the student must be matched by the growing mind 
of the teacher. There is an old Latin proverb 
which says, “Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
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tibi ipsi,”’ 
me to weep you must yourself cry first.” Noth- 
ing is so deadly in college or elsewhere as routine, 
and the professor who year after year goes over 
and over the same material in the same way is 
no fit person to inspire a student’s mind. 

Or again we may think of the college as an 
agency of the social order and therefore hold that 
it is its purpose to enable men to adapt them- 
selves to the society of which they are a part and 
in the midst of which they are to live. Society 
needs intelligent, well-informed, cultured mem- 
bers, with well formed, rightly directed char- 
acters, thoroughly socialized, each capable of do- 
ing some one thing well and of contributing to the 
common good. The state needs good citizens, men 
who are interested in public matters, who are 
capable of performing public duty and who will 
be incorruptible and unselfish in public adminis- 
tration. Because we are now passing through a 
period of great perplexity and depression and are 
on the whole living in such dangerous times, with 
a breakdown of the whole structure of our civi- 
lization accompanied by a dearth of constructive 
suggestion of remedies, many persons are charg- 
ing that the colleges of this country and of the 
world have failed in their responsibilities to the 
social order and are themselves radically in need 
of reform. 

While I shall attempt to indicate later where in 
my own judgment the failure lies so far as the 
college is concerned in this general breakdown, 
and while the college is only one agency of the 
social order and even only a part of the whole 
system of education, it must bear its share of re- 
sponsibility for present conditions and face with 
determination and high purpose its obligations to 
the social order. 


Toward “Self-Propelled” Humans 


It is unnecessary for me to indicate all the 
points of view from which we may derive a state- 
ment of the purpose of the college. The question 
which I desire now to raise is whether we have 
not been discussing the obligations of the college 
rather than its purpose, or to put it another way, 
is there one purpose of the college which takes 
precedence of all others and which, if carried out, 
enables it to accomplish its other purposes and 
failing which it fails in proportionate measure in 
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all. To my mind, there is such a fundamental 
purpose, a function which belongs to the college 
as differentiated from the lower schools on the 
one hand and graduate and professional schools 
on the other, through adherence to which it can 
best meet all of its obligations to civilization, to 
knowledge, and to the social order. I am not so 
much concerned that all will agree that the pur- 
pose which I shall state is the sole purpose of the 
college as that it is the purpose without which 
we can do very little toward the discharge of our 
whole obligation to society. I can best illustrate 
what I have in mind by quoting a sentence from 
the recent report of the Committee on College 
and University Teaching of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. “The purpose 
of college teaching,” says this report, “is to in- 
duce self-propelled intellectual activity on the 
part of the student.” The same report goes on 
to say, “Accordingly a frank recognition of this 
principle of self-education under guidance will 
suggest a sufficient definition of good teaching. 
To teach effectively is to lead, to inspire and to 
guide the learner.” 

If this is to be regarded as a sound statement 
of the purpose of college teaching and a sound 
definition of good teaching it ought not to be diffi- 
cult to arrive at a statement of the fundamental 
purpose of the college and which may be ex- 
pressed as follows: “The purpose of the college 
is through the use of mankind’s accumulated 
knowledge to induce self-propelled mental activity 
on the part of the student.” In other words all 
education is self education. The college can in- 
spire and guide, it can prevent waste of time and 
keep the student out of blind alleys, but if the 
student’s own mind does not work or cannot work 
the purpose of his going to college is not sub- 
served. Whatever of incidental benefit the stu- 
dent may gain by going to college is negligible 
if he does not learn to use his own powers, and if 
he acquires this ability to self-propelled mental 
activity he has increased in large measure the 
total result of all his college experience. A col- 
lege education therefore is something other than 
the acquisition of knowledge, something other 
than preparation for a profession. It is a disci- 
pline through which the student comes to the con- 
sciousness and exercise of his own powers. He 
acquires knowledge, because the truth is the 
means used for this discipline, but the fields of 
knowledge need not be the same in each case. Two 
men may be equally educated and yet need not 
have common knowledge. One may have acquired 
self-propelled mental activity in science, another 
in history or philosophy or literature or what not, 
but all may be equally capable of independent 
thinking. If the discipline has been secured the 
knowledge one desires is only a matter of time 
and effort, for such an attitude of mind once 
acquired is never lost. The student, once he be- 
comes a student, goes on in the never ceasing 
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“The purpose of college is . . 


acquisition of truth. Graduation from college for 
him is not the end of his educational experience 
but only the beginning. He has been brought to 
the point through his college experience where he 
has the taste for truth and the means with which 
to acquire it for himself. 


The generally accepted definition of the word 
culture is in serious need of revision if what has 
been said is at all true. The cultured man in the 
pepular sense is one who has a great store of 
knowledge, more particularly perhaps knowledge 
of languages and literature. He is widely read 
and has at his command accurate knowledge upon 
which he may draw in conversation or public ad- 
dress. All of us know such persons. The evi- 
dences of culture which they may exhibit, how- 
ever, are only evidences and not the thing itself. 
Indeed, it is quite possible for one to present all 
the evidences of culture and yet not be cultured. 
A good memory is often taken as evidence of cul- 
ture but after all it is no substitute for self-pro- 
pelled mental activity. The word culture is de- 
rived from a Latin word meaning deep plowing 
and therefore refers more to the ability to use 
one’s intellectual powers than to the scope of 
one’s knowledge. In his novel, The Delectable 
Mountains, Struthers Burt makes one of his char- 
acters, a college professor, say to an entering 
class of freshmen, “You are here to learn not 
facts so called; nor are you here to study for the 
sake of study; you are not even here to learn to 
be good citizens, for worthy as that end may be, 
there is so much difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a good citizen that no two men can 
agree; you are here to learn that the object of 
life is to increase your possibilities of vigor and 











joy so that you: may use yourself in the pursuit lic nuisance and a public danger unless their 


of truth and never grow weary in the using. You thoughts have conformed. It is therefore not 
are here to learn to charge upon that elusive difficult to understand why the college, dependent 
thing truth, or what you think is the truth, and upon public patronage and support, has empha- 
hug it to you as a football player does a loose ball. sized other purposes and has done only indirectly 
You are here, in other words, gentlemen, to learn what has really been its chief concern. One col- 
the avoidance of possible future boredom, the lege administrator has recently remarked, “I find 
root of most possible future evil; and against that our students are often perplexed. They ask 
boredom there is only one whole and permanent me, ‘What party or creed or social movement do 
defense, lungs that like fresh air and a mind that you represent? What are you trying to convert 
likes the truth. The two together and not sepa- us to?’ I have even been asked why I lecture at 
rate.” all, if it is not my purpose to tell students what 
Education Plus they should think or do. The idea of a course of 
The great difficulty with the college as I see it, study as an adventure in truth-seeking, an in- 
and the chief reason why it has subjected itself vestigation deliberately planned without made-in- 
to the charge of being in a measure responsible advance conclusions or ulterior aims, is difficult 
for the present breakdown is that it has not been for many minds. 
able to stand out firmly against the popular de- And after all, what the college has been able 
mand to be something other than an educational to do for the state and for the social order has 
institution. So long as the country was prosper- been dependent upon the measure in which it has 
ous American society has on the whole been on been able to accomplish its chief purpose, to use 
the make, so to speak, and the college has been the accumulated wisdom of the ages in order to 
called upon to train men for this or that profes- induce in the student self-propelled mental activ- 
sion, or to propagate some economic or social ity—to secure self-education under guidance. It 
ideal and society has to its hurt too often gotten would be a wonderful day for the college if so- 
what it has demanded. We must get back to the ciety would either require it or permit it to adhere 
truth that education is not training nor is it strictly to this duty and in the long run the state 
propaganda. At bottom the last thing seemingly and the social order would profit, for the man who 
that the social order has wanted is for the col- is capable of thinking and who has love for the 
lege to produce too large a number of men cap- truth can be trusted to think aright and for the 
able of independent thought and judgment. Every common good. It is for this reason that the Uni- 
college administrator and most college professors versity of Texas carries upon the inside cover 
have been in a position to know that so long as page of all of its publications this quotation from 
we have been engaged in training men for pro- the inaugural address of President Lamar of the 
fessions or to be specialists in different fields or Republic of Texas: “Cultivated mind is the 
in standing for and propagating accepted social guardian genius of Democracy, and while guided 
ideals the college has been acknowledged as a and controlled by virtue, the noblest attribute of 
worthy social force and has been the recipient of man. It is the only dictator that freemen ac- 
funds with which to carry on its work. People knowledge, and the only security which freemen 
who think have always been regarded as a pub- desire.” 
® 


THE HEALTHY MIND 


What are the outstanding characteristics of the healthy-minded man? First of all, there must be mus- 
cular co-ordination and, to some degree, bodily endurance. This is the physical basis. The training involved 
in making the body the servant of the brain means mental as well as muscular co-ordination. This is the 
starting point. Second, there must be accuracy of judgment and controlled mood. One hardly need to 
point out that this is vastly diferent from being merely well informed. It is entirely possible for a student 
to become a human encyclopedia and at the same time be far from healthy-minded. One may have all kinds 
of knowledge and utterly lack wisdom. In other words, a man may know a lot about a great many things 
and yet be a fool, in the sense that he lacks judgment and is the slave of his moods. Healthy-mindedness 
is one way of describing self-control. Lastly, there must be enthusiasm in action, and joy in accomplish- 
ment. When work is drudgery, something is the matter with the human engine. Nothing is a surer indi- 
cation of the possession of healthy-mindedness than the ability to get fun out of work. There is no 
education worthy of the name that does not have as possibly its most important goal the healthy-minded- 
ness that comprehends these three outstanding characteristics. 


CLIFTON D. GRAY. 
in “Youth on the March” (R. R. Smith) 
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STUDENTS everywehere are trying to find out 


the truth about life. If we are told anything is 
true we want to know whether it will work in 
actual everyday experience. If a man came to us 
and said, “I can make your bodies more healthy 
and your minds more intelligent,” we would 
reply, “That sounds very good to us, but you must 
prove that you can really do it.” Jesus made an 
even greater claim than that. He said, “I am 
come that you may have life, and that you may 
have it more abundantly.” As students seeking 
the truth we must question, “Can you do this? 
Can you accomplish what you say is your pur- 
pose ?” 
Limitless Horizons 


Trying to follow Jesus Christ has greatly en- 
riched the interests which control my own life. 
In my early student days my interests did not 
go very deep or very far out beyond my school. 
I was absorbed in the excitement of the athletic 
contests between colleges and in the social life 
of clubs or groups of friends. Next Saturday’s 
game was awaited with eager interest and with 
my classmates I worked hard to get our friends 
elected to the important college offices. In the 
summer of 1919 five from my own college went 
up to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, to one of the great 
summer student conferences; there we found 
about 900 men of our own age gathered to discuss 
the message of Jesus Christ for the needs of the 
world. It was the first such conference after the 
close of the World War. The speakers were men 
who had traveled in many nations, and had ob- 
served the great suffering the war had caused. 
They brought the tragedy and sorrow of the 
world in which we were living home to us in a 
new way. They told us of the terrible hardships 
which students in many European countries were 
undergoing while we in the United States were 
enjoying comparatively easy lives. They gave us, 
also, a new vision of what the world would be 
like if men should take seriously Jesus’ teachings 
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of love and brotherhood. They gave us a new 
idea of what the life of one man could accomplish 
in service to mankind if he were completely de- 
voted to living in the spirit of Jesus. This Geneva 
experience made my past life seem thin and small. 


When I got back to college the next fall I helped 
organize small groups to study the Bible in the 
light of the actual needs of the world. These 
groups began to be interested in the life of slum 
dwellers in the great cities and in men and women 
who worked in factories and mines. We became 
anxious to learn about the needs and possibilities 
of the millions of people in great countries like 
China and India. About this time a conference 
of several governments was held in Washington 
to discuss the limiting of armaments and the 
problems of the Far East. We organized forums 
of students to discuss these questions. We came 
to believe that the needless suffering of the world 
could be removed and peace and justice be se- 
cured for all people only when all nations really 
worked together with the patient unselfishness of 
Jesus. Several of our most capable students be- 
gan to think of their choice of a life-work in terms 
of the needs of the entire world. We also began 
to be more concerned about the connection be- 
tween the great problems of the United States 
and similar problems in other countries. We 
slowly became more critical in our judgments 
about the policies of our country and their effect 
upon the life of other peoples. During this same 
time we had opportunity to give some of our 
money to assist needy students in Central Europe 
and to help relieve famine in Russia, the Near 
East and China. The suffering of people any- 
where came to us more forcibly because we had 
caught from Jesus the idea that wherever men 
and women are suffering God is suffering too. 


In all these ways, more or less without realiz- 
ing what was happening, I found that Jesus 
Christ, whom I was trying to learn how to follow, 
had taken hold of my mind and life and stretched 
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them out from my campus and my country to an 
interest in the life of the whole world. Just to 
be alive in such a world seemed wonderful. The 
Christian faith that one might be a worker with 
God toward the accomplishment of great pur- 
poses for good gives to life a new kind of sacred- 
ness. That same process has continued in the 
lives of uncounted numbers of other students. 
Those visions have stayed and become deeper in 
the years since college days; it has been my ex- 
perience that, as I have tried to look at life in 
the spirit of Jesus the problems became more 
difficult and the needs even greater than at first 
they had seemed to be. 


Deepening Friendships 


In my freshman days I sought friendship with 
students who liked the same things that I liked, 
who did the things I admired. Often such friend- 
ships were easily formed and easily broken be- 
cause they were rather shallow or incidental to 
college circumstances. But when a group of us 
united to try to find out what it really meant to 
live as Christians, our friendship with the other 
members of this group became something deep 
and intimate. I have since found it to be true 
that the deepest and the richest of friendships 
are between those who share in common a desire 
to follow Christ, no matter where it may lead 
them. Students may find their best friends in 
other colleges through this means. As one grows 
into the Student Christian Movement one meets 
with men and women from other countries and 
from other races and finds this same kind of fel- 
lowship with them. 


It has worked the same way all over the world. 
The first French and German students to meet 
together after the war were those of the Chris- 
tian Student Movements. The first black students 
to meet with white students in South Africa came 
together through Christian friendship. Christian 
students from China and Japan have been able to 
meet together during very difficult times because 
of this same common tie. It is a frequent experi- 
ence that a common love for Christ draws people 
together, no matter what barriers may seem to 
divide them. Its presence in the lives of students 
makes them far more appreciative, also, of people 
who belong to other religious groups or to none. 
It has sent the students out during their sum- 
mers to seek fellowship with men and women in 
industry by working along with them. Students 
have also been glad to work in the slums and the 
prisons and have found real friendships there. 
Some have felt irresistibly drawn to identify 
themselves for their life-work with the struggles 
and problems of great underprivileged groups. 


Strength for Great Tasks 


Another way in which Jesus enriches life for 
us is in regard to strength. It is important to 
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learn what is right, what we ought to do, but it 
is equally important that we find the strength to 


do it. The nations of the world know the solu- 
tion of many of their great problems, but they 
lack the strength of character to apply the solu- 
tions. Many of us, as individuals, know how to 
live much better than we achieve. One of our 
most thoughtful leaders in America, who has 
traveled again and again in all parts of the world, 
has stated that the world today is not held back 
so much by lack of wisdom or scientific plans as 
by lack of strength of character to carry plans 
into action. 

Jesus has brought us strength because he has 
helped us to believe that we live in a world which 
does recognize and conserve what is good. We 
have found a great illustration of that in Jesus’ 
own life and death. Jesus was a young man when 
he was crucified. He had not won a great num- 
ber of disciples and those who did follow him did 
not understand his life or message very well. It 
must have seemed very hard to die and leave his 
work in such an uncompleted condition. But 
Jesus believed that, whatever happened, he must 
be true to the teachings which he had given men 


and to what seemed to him to be the will of God } 


for his life. He believed that if he did this God 
would not let his work among men be lost. So 
when the rulers of his country forced him to 
choose between his teachings and death he made 
the final act of faith and went to his death upon 
the cross. But that act marked the turning point 
in the history of the world, because Jesus’ faith 
proved to be justified. After only a few days his 
disciples received an overwhelming conviction 
that Jesus had conquered death and that he was 
again their living leader and Lord. In the 
strength of this conviction those who had been 
weak cowards became brave enough to face the 
very rulers who had crucified their Master. Those 
who had run away returned to proclaim to all 
who would listen that Jesus had overcome death 
and become the Pioneer of Life for all who would 
follow him. The history of the centuries since 
that time records the way his teachings have 
spread and worked with power in the lives of 
men. We take this great fact as the supreme 
evidence that we live in a world which does back 
up the kind of spiritual values for which Jesus 
lived. This conviction makes a great difference 
to us as we face life today. 

Jesus has also added to our strength by teach- 
ing us more patience. Many great movements 
have failed because men became discouraged and 
quit too soon. And Jesus has brought us strength 
because he has taught us that we need not work 
alone. He has introduced us into the great fel- 
lowship which we find in the Student Christian 
Movement. At its best it is the greatest working 
fellowship in the world. We believe that God is 
even more deeply concerned about the welfare of 
men than any of us are and that those who work 
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for brotherhood and justice and peace are meant 
to be fellow workers with him. This has become 
a deep part of the experience of the Student 
Christian Movement and is very real in the per- 
sonal lives of many of its members. Sometimes 
we have failed in a difficult or far-reaching task, 
but often more has been accomplished than could 
have been hoped for when we began. We of the 
Student Christian Movement face the complicated 
and difficult problems of the present in the 
strength of this rich faith. 


THROUGH COLLEGE GATES 
(From page 4.) 


see the steady motion of the wheels. It was a 
really wonderful clock, moving decorously along 
at its work of time-keeping. And only after you 
had been watching it for a while did you notice 
that there were no hands. The whole mechanism 
was in remarkable condition; the clock was run- 
ning quite satisfactorily; but what is a clock 
without hands? A good many of the wisest peo- 
ple in all western lands would say that somehow 
our time has become like a clock without hands. 
Indeed, that fine critic, C. E. Montague, did refer 
to a kind of contemporary writing as “rather like 
a watch with a highly luminous face but no 
hands.” And he also said, “Never have there 
been such times for songs without tunes and por- 
traits minus the face.” All this need not discour- 
age us. The breakdown of an economic confer- 
ence, the incredible phenomenon of Hitler and 
the Nazis, and the way of Japan with China do, 
however, present a demand which the college 
man must not refuse to meet. He must analyze 
the present. He must see if there is a way out 
of the confusion into a world of order and good 
will. 


Eyes Within Eyes 


By this time the student if he is worth his salt 
will haye discovered that he has eyes within eyes. 
And he will begin to suspect that the use of these 
inner eyes is the ultimate business of life. This 
summer that great Harvard teacher, Professor 
Irving Babbitt, passed from the activities of this 
world. For something like forty years he had 
exercised the teacher’s craft. His very name 
had become the symbol of a wisdom which gathers 
the ripest experience of the past and from the 
rushing movement of the world of men extorts 
those permanent principles by which men and 
nations must live if they are to live wisely and 
fruitfully. He was a follower of Aristotle in this, 
for the founder of the school of Peripatetics was 
a profound believer in those universal principles 
which give meaning to each new and individual 
situation and by whose light we may discover the 
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O-DAY---it is so terribly true that it is almost cruel to say it--- 

this world of ours is in a bad way. We are living in an economic 
system which has involved us in want and unrest. We are living in 
a military system which is threatening to destroy us and our civiliza- 
tion. But are we helpless? Are we undone? Not if we have vision, 
not if we have courage, not if we have faith. And some vision do 
we have. | for one believe that not since the dawn of the indus- 
trial era have there been in business, and particularly in big business, 
so many men of clear vision as there are to-day. | also believe that 
not for several generations have there been in colleges, universities, 
and churches so many men of vision as there are today. If that were 
not so our situation would indeed be hopeless. For as long ago it 
was said so still it must be conceded, “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” But vision we have---enough. What we appear to 
lack is courage, that creative courage that is born of faith. Clearly 
enough we see at least a few things that ought now to be done. 
But we lack the courage to think aloud, to say what we see, to ad- 
vocate what we believe, to do what we know ought to be done. We 
are playing dangerously safe at a time when we ought to run a few 
risks in the name of a better world. 


---ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 
in The Epworth Herald 





meaning of life. If we are at all to find our way 
through the present confusion the eye within the 
eye must discover those principles which remain 
changeless amid all the dizzy transitions in the 
life of man. 


But the inner eye when clear and sure has dis- 
covered more than principles. It has discovered 
a person. It has discovered a Cosmic Companion. 
With a courage which mastered his shyness Sir 
Ernest Shackleton bore witness to the fact that 
it was possible to get through some of the most 
terrific experiences of one of his Antarctic ex- 
peditions because this sense of an unseen and yet 
potent Presence changed everything. Biography 
and history and the deepest experience of the 
loftiest figures of whom civilization tells us, once 
and again bring us into this mighty Presence, to 
be seen only by the inner eye. Can we afford to 
ignore the potency which the men of supreme 
spiritual stature have found in this fellowship? 


“One Golden Nail’ 


It all comes at last to one great matter. The 
future is in our hands. We are here indeed just 
in order that we may make the future. “The 
world is on the anvil. Now smite it into shape.” 
“The hammers of the world smiths are beating 
out a star.” A man must be very dull or very 
silly or very sodden who does not feel the wonder 
of it. True, men cannot be living at concert pitch 
of moral and spiritual enthusiasm all the time. 
But it is a very strange student who does not 
come upon moments in his college career—the 
moments when he decides on the real meaning of 
his life—when he echoes the words of the Japa- 
nese poet, “In this edifice of civilization which 
has taken so many hundred years to build, I drive 
one golden nail.” 
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GRIPES OF THE 


‘‘HaAS-BEENS’”’ 


Perspectives for Prospectives 


t In the eyes of the college every fresh- 
» man is a prospective graduate. Most fresh- 
} men register shock when they think of 
themselves as graduates! It is worth 
while, however, to think four years ahead, 
because the kind of graduate we want to 
be determines the sort of college student we will be. 
Do you think of college as preparing you for a degree 
or as preparing you for life? If you want only a de- 
gree, you will probably receive it. If you wish to pre- 
pare yourself for a richer life, your four years of col- 
lege will be only the first few plays in the great game 
of life. 

Growing up—that is perhaps the greatest opportu- 
nity in college. Maybe you feel that you are already 
mature. Nevertheless it is interesting to give our- 
selves an honest appraisal to see how far we have come. 
Here is a question which I have found helpful in show- 
ing me where I am going: Have I discovered some- 
thing which brings out the best within me and de- 
mands everything I have? If you are in a situation 
to which your best responds, or if your proposed life- 
work will help you express your particular greatness, 
follow it, no matter what happens. Some of us may 
have difficulty in finding that which commands our 
whole personality. Experimentation with such things 
as electives in college, student activities, and volunteer 
work during college year or in the summer vacation, 
gives a new slant on life and is quite likely to change 
some of our attitudes. And at every opportunity talk 
with students who have been stimulated by a college 
course to do independent work or talk with those who 
have seen another side of life—its beauty, its misery, 
its suffering. 

A student leader has said that a mature person is 
one so devoted to his aim in life that he is not both- 
ered when others fail to give him due recognition. 
Think of this statement when you may have to choose 
between gaining social prestige through a high office in 
some organization or doing some necessary work bring- 
ing no honors from your classmates and faculty. 

Another question is fundamental: Does my religion 
make me dissatisfied with myself and drive me on to- 
ward better things? Those who live in conscious fel- 
lowship with the divine see the wide descrepancy be- 
tween what ought to be and what is. Most of us feel 
that the teachings of Jesus help to make us alive 
to the inconsistency between the ideal of brotherly love 
and the system of exclusive social organizations on 
some campuses. His teachings help us to see the con- 
flict between the ideal of justice and the denial of a 
decent standard of living to a large number of people, 
or the discrimination against certain groups because 
of race and color. A vital religion will not let us sit 
by when situations such as these exist. 

MARGARET WOOD. 





University of Rochester ’34. 
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seniors and recent grads speak their 
minds to the incoming freshmen 


¢ 


Religion as Dynamic 


An adequate religion for a thinking stu- 
dent should be one that accepts and puts 
into practice Christian ideals in all human 
relationships, strengthens faith by reason, 
combines a moral earnestness with a 
knowledge of recent scientific discovery, 
provides for the culture of spiritual life through wor- 
ship, and becomes the dynamic of creative living. 

The president of my university has said, “The emo- 
tional power of religion...... when directed by intel- 
ligence and motivated by human compassion..... is in- 
dispensable to great spiritual discernment and to effec- 
tive leadership.” No student can ignore his personal 
relationship to this dynamic power in working out a 
practical program for his life. Religion is the dynamic 
of creative living! And it is not something separate, 
but an integral part of college life. 

But before you can accept it as such, you may have 
the challenge of the agnostic to meet. Is Christianity 
only superstition? Is prayer waste of energy? Are 
ministers parasitic? Is there a God? Do not ignore 
these questions; challenge them. Seek the counsel of 
those on the campus who can help you, read books on 
the subject, and do some thinking yourself. Always 
there will be new problems to be faced, and you will 
and should find your ideas constantly changing as you 
continue your education. 

Become a member of a religious organization, such 
as a church group, the Christian Association, and 
others that you will find on your campus. The reli- 
gious groups on the campus help spiritualize the edu- 
cational processes of our colleges, offer fellowship and 
sharing of life with friends, promote vital objectives 
of service, and present a convincing religious ethic to 
a student body greatly confused concerning the mean- 
ing and conduct of life. 

As you come to a deeper understanding of the Chris- 
tian religion your life will be enriched. And, as vari- 
ous campus problems present themselves—fraternities, 
R. O. T. C., campus politics—your religious experience 
will enable you to form definite attitudes and know the 
reason why. JACK BELLINGER. 

University of Oregon ’33. 


Keep in Touch With the World 
THE World War is over! 


Most of us are acquainted with this bromide, hurled 
at us by our more sarcastic friends when we fail to 
register any knowledge of some important topic that 
is under discussion. Our usual reaction is one of hu- 
miliation or shame that we have not kept up with what 
is happening in the world and most of us firmly resolve 
that we will start reading the papers and magazines 
regularly, to get at least an inkling of the general 
trend of world affairs from day to day. 
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But there are more fundamental reasons for keep- 
ing ourselves up-to-date. We are all members of a 
world community; no longer are we citizens of a colony 
or state as in earlier days, but actually world citizens, 
coming into daily contact with people, products, and 
happenings of all the nations of the world. Our Chris- 
tianity is a religion for all peoples the world over. Our 
culture is a composite, and a continually changing one, 
of the cultures of all the nations of the earth. Even 
our population and our daily necessities are not wholly 
American. Things that happen in China are felt in 
Europe and important occurrences in Africa inevitably 
have their effect on the people of our own country. It 
is absurd to assume that we can remain oblivious to the 
rest of the world, when every phase of our life is so 
vitally connected with affairs in other lands. 

Keep up with what is happening in the world; don’t 
give that superior roommate of yours a chance to come 
back at you with that provoking expression, “The 
World War Is Over!” PARDUE BUNCH. 

Duke University ’34. 

e 


Shall I Join a Church? 


What place in my college life shall I give 
to religion? So often this question is 
pushed aside by the new student to be 
brought up weeks later when he is firmly 
settled in the college routine. 

Make a place for your religious life at 
once. Affiliate with the church, the Y. M. C. A., and 
other similar organizations as soon as you come to 
college or else you will find that other activities have 
absorbed all of your time. The church is one of your 
first friends away from home. There you are wel- 
comed and no formal introductions are necessary. 
Offer your services and take an active part to main- 
tain your interest. 

My first Sunday at school would have been a lonely 
one had I not wandered into a church near the gates 
of the university. I was two thousand miles from home 
and friendless. But how friendly the folks at church 
seemed and how familiar the hymns sounded. I ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the supper and meeting 
of the university students of the church in the eve- 
ning. I made many friends that evening and during 
the evening which followed. My interest grew and 
soon I was working on the recreational committee. 
Since that first morning I have attended regularly both 
the morning services and the university group meet- 
ings in the evenings. As my friendships grew so did 
my interest in the spiritual values of life and now as I 
look back over the past four years I value my relations 
with the church as highly as any other part of my 
whole university life. 

If we consider the practical aim of religion is to 
“bring man into such knowledge of and codperation 
with God as will give unity and meaning to man’s life 
by relating him to the whole; to save man’s life from 
all that is stupid, static, ugly, divisive and destructive,” 
then should not we who are striving for a fuller and 
finer life make a place for religion? 


Don’t be afraid to be religious, to attend religious 
meetings, or to read your Bible. Your fraternity 
brothers and friends will respect you for your actions 
and attitudes. Invite your friends to go to church with 
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you. They may have been waiting for an invitation. 
Dare to adventure! Go deeper into the field of reli- 
gious living and when your college days are over I 
trust that you, too, can look back and feel that your 
life has been more meaningful and abundant because 
you have found where religion comes in. 
J. ALLAN HAUTER. 
University of Arizona ’33. 


* 
For Success in College 


The most successful graduates and 
undergraduates I know are those who at- 
tained academic as well as extra-curricular 
(including social) success. They are peo- 
ple who studied hard, spent much time 
alone with their books; also they worked 
hard with their fellow-classmates, doing some definite 
piece of work for their school. 


High marks by themselves do not insure success, and 
outstanding extra-curricular achievement does not of 
itself insure success. Fellow students regard as out- 
standing students those who combine the two to the 
best advantage. The attitudes that make for real suc- 
cess are included in both these phases of college life. 


At the start of college life it is desirable that you 
have, or acquire early along the way, an attitude of 
open-mindedness toward your Alma Mater, toward 
your new classmates, and toward your professors and 
teachers, as well as toward the world in general. It is 
quite possible that you will change your mind not once 
but many times concerning these persons and institu- 
tions! Keep your mind flexible and open to new ideas. 
Maintain an intelligent appreciation for the view- 
points of others. The person who has an idea exactly 
opposing yours, probably has a good reason for think- 
ing as he does. 

The freshman who comes to college with the attitude 
that he is going to give something to his school, that 
he is going to contribute time and energy toward its 
advancement and toward the development of the best 
in himself, is quite likely to attain success during his 
school career. GRACE ECKHARDT. 

Temple University ’34. 
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Join Wisely 


i AM for fraternities when they seek to live up to the 
reason for their existence—the promotion of unselfish 
brotherhood. I have not regretted one hour of my 
fraternity experience. I have made friendships and 
other contacts that I will always hold dear to my mem- 
ory; but also I have witnessed proceedings by my 
brothers that almost made me blush with shame. A 
person cannot ask for a better chance to be of service 
than his fraternity offers. A fraternity could be and 
should be a medium through which we may get to 
know the new men coming to college and help them fit 
in happily into their new environment. We should take 
advantage of our position to promote for them a newer 
and more meaningful life. 

It would be advantageous if colleges would forbid 
rushing until the students have spent one semester in 
the school. This course, at least, would be fair to the 
freshman. It would give him a taste of college life 
and give him a fair opportunity to know the fraterni- 














ties and the men in them. He could better decide 
what fraternity, if any, he wanted to join. 

To the incoming freshman let me say: Do not let 
anyone decide for you; think straight; find out all you 
can for yourself about the fraternities and the men in 
them; bring yourself to realize that these are the men 
you are going to live with, but do not think that just 
because a man is not your fraternity brother, or in the 
fraternity of your choice, that he is inferior. He may 
be better than you in other people’s opinions. Also, do 
not make the common mistake of believing that you 
must join a fraternity to be “somebody” or get “some- 
where.” After all, this depends on you. Consider your 
finances—do not join a fraternity unless you can well 
afford to pay. To pledge to a fraternity knowing you 
cannot get money for the initiation can be far worse 
than not pledging. The values of fraternities are often 
greatly over-emphasized. Learn the facts and decide 
for yourself. CLAIR COE. 

Millsaps College ’34. 

# 


Why I! Returned My Pin 


CAN one live creatively when his thoughts and actions 
are compelled to follow a “code of rating” established 
by inactive actives? Can one form his friendships on 
a high level when Greek names and gold pins create 
artificial barriers? Can one achieve fullness of per- 
sonality when he is not permitted to be himself? Three 
years of fraternity life have answered these questions 
for me in the negative. Anxiety for the frat’s repu- 
tation was much stronger than that for the individ- 
ual’s; “brotherhood” extended no further than those 
who knew the password, and the password was ex- 
tended to an artificially chosen few. The un-Christlike- 
ness of such principles is obvious. Jesus’ world family 
cannot be formed of groups of competing “brothers.” 

When one learns of these evils of the fraternity sys- 
tem what can he do about it? He may do one of two 
things: reform from within or withdraw. After 
studying the results of both techniques and after an- 
alysing my particular situation I concluded that the 
evils of the fraternity system are really the system it- 
self and that the only thing to do was to forfeit my 
Greek citizenship. This I did at the first meeting of 
the year. 


I explained to the club the reasons for my action. I 


expressed the wish to be free to consider all fellows on 
the campus as brothers, and that fraternity barriers 
prevented the full application of such a principle. I 
believed that the fraternity was not contributing to the 
development of personality because, in the first place, 
those needing such development were not pledged and 
those that were pledged were not permitted to act on 
their own judgment or to pursue the best without ridi- 
cule or disfavor. The law of fraternity self-preserva- 
tion compelled the choosing of those members who 
possessed the highest potential rating. 

I made it clear that my action was not to be inter- 
preted as the result of personal feeling toward the 
members of my club. This was my stand on the entire 
system. The hope was expressed that the following of 
our different convictions would not disrupt our friend- 
ship, and it has not. Now I can look myself straight 
in the face in that particular phase of my campus life 
at least. One can make a step toward the highest de- 
velopment of his personality by attempting to live up 
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to his convictions. On our own campus, the definite 
stand of a few students on the fraternity system has 
caused editorials to be written, debates to be held, and 
students to think. ROBERT BOWERS. 
Kansas Wesleyan '33. 
» 


What About Social Movements? 


Often there are difficulties in the way of 
student participation in movements for so- 
cial betterment. You may find it hard to 
convince your family and friends that 
your new ideas are quite sane, and they 
will shy away from connections with any 
agency that might be called radical. The faculty at 
your college may be opposed to students taking part 
in any movements that draw publicity. 

Yet even if you cannot join in active agitation or 
parade the streets with banners flying, there are still 
opportunities for active service to social movements. 
What about the opinions of your associates about 
world peace, disarmament, or the race question? To 
change one person’s viewpoint and eliminate his preju- 
dices is an accomplishment that brings a good deal of 
satisfaction and often a genuine thrill. 

This is a field for real adventuring, as thrilling as 
any scholastic or athletic contest. It requires firm 
convictions, courage, patience, tolerance, and a strong 
sense of humor, combined with an intelligent devotion 
to the good of other people. But it pays great divi- 
dends both to you and to the movement for which you 


work! ROSANELLE CASH. 
Duke ’34. 


a 
Oh Yes, Let’s Study 


FOR many incoming college students the idea of col- 
lege has been colored by current movies and popular 
novels in which reign supreme football, fraternities, 
and a big time. Actually, college is a place where study 
is important! You may know fellows, as I do, who 
talk about “getting by” without studying, but they 
are only fooling themselves. A student, if he owes it 
only to himself, must spend a reasonable amount of 
time on class work. 

The Christian student, earnestly trying to live the 
way of Jesus, has a greater obligation and challenge, 
it seems to me, than other fellows. He has a purpose 
and plan of life; he should never be satisfied merely 
with getting by. 

This generation of which you and I are a part must 
help in meeting and answering the confusing complex 
problems which are visible in all realms of life; only 
a well-trained mind can hope to meet the situation. A 
world is developing in which the moral, social, and 
spiritual values are supplanting the material values 
which have held sway so long. The men who will be 
leaders in this new civilization will be those who have 
trained themselves to the fullest. Could there be a 
greater challenge to any young man? 

As you enter college this fall, remember that there 
are no short cuts in the game you are about to play. 
It requires much of you, but great rewards are yours 
in the end. 

Good-luck, ’37! WILLIAM MCKEE. 

University of North Carolina ’33. 
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AN INTELLIGENT COED’S GUIDE 
To Ex-CurRrRicuLtarR ACTIVITIES 


By CHARLES SCHWIESO, Jr. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Knowing that the men of brawn and brain who will 
flock into American colleges this fall are more inter- 
ested in coeds than in education, I am using the above 
title as a bait, in the hope of luring a few men to read 
this article. You won’t need to tell anyone this, if 
you don’t want to. 

I am sure, Mr. Editor, that nothing is more impor- 
tant for a student entering an American institution 
of higher learning than to decide to get an education. 
Most of them do—in ex-curricular activities. So we 
are dealing with an important subject. I hope none of 
your readers will think I show a lack of seriousness, 
for no one was ever more in earnest. With certain 
exceptions, most students in our colleges and universi- 
ties spend most of their time in doing “activities.” 
While this continues to be true, someone should offer 
them some advice as to their choice, and the following 
may give them some few ideas. 


Part I 


EVERY coed should make a sorority upon entering 
college. If she cannot make Alpha Alpha Alpha, at 
least she should try to make Omega Omega Omega. 
One simply cannot get on unless one belongs to the 
right sorority. So one should make the best one, if 
possible, but if not, any will do. The one which one 
joins is the best anyhow. There are all kinds of ad- 
vantages in belonging to a sorority. Take dates, for 
instance. The prominent men on the campus simply 
do not date “barbs.” In the field of activities the 
“pull” of an older sister can make one, as far as 
campus jobs and a career are concerned. 

The most important thing about belonging to a 
sorority, however, is its exclusiveness. By belonging 
one is saved so much trouble in finding friends. They’re 
just there, all handpicked. No foreigners around, 
either, or those annoying people who insist on being 
different. And then, one can always borrow a dress 
for the prom, or stamps, or even money, around the 
house from the other sisters. It’s a great advantage 
to belong, too, when one goes back to the home town. 
You know those funny little towns that most college 
students come from? Well, there’s simply nothing 
like going back home after one’s made a sorority. If 
you want your stock to go up be sure and belong when 
you get home for that first vacation. 

There are opportunities in sorority life, however. 
As a coed grows up, the bonds can mean real friend- 
ship, and the three or four friends made in a sorority 
house can last through life. Now and again there will 
appear a girl who will find life under the friendly and 
interested guidance of an older sister. The small 
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group makes it possible to mould character, and a coed 
who stands for the best thing she knows can make a 
dent on even the most hardened sophisticate in her 
group. What she is speaks so loudly they do not hear 
what she says. 


Part Z 


EVERY girl entering college for the first time should 


go out for some team. Athletes rule the campus. Of 
course the Chinese boy who said “An American uni- 
versity is an institution of physical training where cer- 
tain intellectual discipline is provided for feeble bodied 
students” was just off key and didn’t realize how much 
he was missing. If your sorority won’t subsidize you, 
maybe the daughters of the American Revolution will. 
But go out for a team. . How will the great old tradi- 
tions of American university life be carried on unless 
every new generation of students sacrificially gives 
itself to games? 

For those coeds who cannot make their letter in a 
major sport there remains the whole gamut of minor 
sports where one can make less publicity, to be sure, 
but still bring in pelts for old Gamma Gamma Gamma. 
Going out for a team also gets one out from asso- 
ciating with those funny people in the physical educa- 
tion classes. You know the kind I mean: odd looking 
individuals who want to improve their physical con- 
dition or develop a strong physique for the crucial 
forties and fifties. What does it matter if one dies 
of an enlarged heart at thirty-eight if one has had a 
chance to win a basketball game in the last three min- 
utes of a championship game? 


The zest of games is not to be sneezed at, however, 
and many a coed has learned enough of good sports- 
manship, to make her, let us say, an excellent wife 
later on in life. She will find little tricks she learned 
on the athletic field can be carried over into real life 
with great profit. Teamwork is worth knowing, and 
many a coed who warmed the bench at college while 
more able sisters took the glory of the day, has been 
able to run the Faculty Women’s Club in later years 
because she learned to share responsibility. 


Part 3 


EVERY up and coming coed will go out for the pub- 
lications. No one except the football captain has more 
power or prestige on the campus than the editor of the 
daily paper. Here’s “gravy” undiluted. Think of the 
practical training you will get on the paper for later 
life. And the kick of being in on the “know” of the 
campus. Management of a publication can give the 
coed the business training she will need later in life 
when she will be asked to run a house. There is real 
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merit in journalistic training. Hollywood and other 
towns are filled with people who pay big money for 
publicity agents. To start out as a reporter and end 
up writing a column of “cat tails” will send you down 
the corridors of time as one of the campus “immortals.” 
Coeds who have covered a beat often learn enough 
journalism to land a good job later on. The open com- 
petition of women with men in the journalistic field is 
not fiction, but fact. So if a coed has undeveloped 
writing talents, the paper or the annual is the fields 
where competition is a real help. 


Part 4 


EVERY coed on arriving at the place where choice is 
to be exercised in the kind of ex-curricular activity to 
be indulged in will do well to cast an envious eye or 
two at the dramatics on the campus. Many a Holly- 
wood star’s career has been born on the cold, drafty 
stage of some downeast college, playing even a minor 
part. Poise and self-control, and a certain amount of 
discipline come from the long grind of the stage, and 
here is the escape from the hum-drum. Conversational 
ability can be gained in this activity, and who hasn’t 
felt the need of that art? No intelligent coed will 
take a chance on letting the leading man get away 
with anything if she is wise, but is always there to 
share his honors. If a coed can sing, so much the 
better are her chances of succeeding in some role of 
the musical comedy type of stage production so com- 
mon now-a-days. It doesn’t do any harm to have it 
known that “she has a wonderful voice” for often jobs 
are available at funerals or in church choirs for those 
so blessed, with no loss of prestige. 


Chapter 5 


EVERY coed should go out for the “Y. W.” It has 
long been the stepping stone to greatness on more than 
one campus, and always there is a sister already in to 
start one on the rungs upward through the committees. 
As an activity, the “Y” is a great starter. Then the 
social functions are worth while, and there’s many a 
faculty wife you will meet no other way. On the “Y” 
Boards, too, one will find influential town matrons. 
These are often a help in meeting the right kind of 
people in the college community. Some of them even 
belong to church and still attend, and sometimes 
through Board members churches help in raising funds 
for sorority orphans. 

A coed who takes religion seriously, however, will 
find herself involved in a whole procession of personal 
adjustments to life, both on the campus and off. There 
are sometimes but, a few who have the courage to face 
the demands of the commitment to an Ideal that takes 
all one has to give. Religion at its best is an absorb- 
ing task, and anyone who is honest will find it the real 
thing in his life. In the field of religious activities on 
any campus there are unlimited opportunities for any 
coed to find self-expression. In the subsidiaries of the 
“Y” there will be foreign student groups; economic 
seminars; study groups which are fearlessly investi- 
gating the conflicts of religion with the modern world, 
and an abundance of unselfish personal projects, each 
bringing its own reward. 


Finis 


EVERY coed will try to do enough of the curricular 
work to make the extra-curricular possible from the 
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faculty point of view, and keep the cheques coming 
from home. Education might be called the fine art of 
elimination. Those who with skill can play the ancient 
game of intellectual snow-balling—returning intact to 
professors the knowledge passed out—will emerge with 
a Phi Beta Kappa Key. These, after all, aren’t to be 
sneezed at in these days of keen and merciless com- 
petition. The end of four years is graduation which 
may be its own reward, depending entirely on the con- 
tent of the years that preceded it. If these have been 
filled with chosen ex-curricular duties, and not just 
ceaseless activity, then the answer will be satisfaction 
with a task well done. 


if | Were A Freshman Again 
By A GREYBEARD OF FORTY 


If I were going to college next year, I would aim 
for: 


1. A letter in athletics. Because play is an essential 
part of life. Athletic contests—some of them—are play 
at its best for a normal, healthy man. 


2. A grade average of B. Grade “c” or “d” usually 
means shoddy work and that’s a bad habit. “A” for 
me would require a grind and neglect of life—which 
I refuse. “B” is all that is left. 

3. Time for some real friendships, both men and 
women. Life’s chief value finally is friends. These 
four years must not be friendless or hurriedly, super- 
ficially “friendly.” 

4. Some real piece of service on the campus or in 
the community. A great growing selfish life—“There 
ain’t no such animal.” 


5. To do well what I do. It’s a slow college now- 
adays that has less than one-hundred extra-curricular 
activities on the campus. Well, about ninety-six of 
these I would let the other fellow run and I would 
“saw wood” on the few that seemed to me of most 
value. 


6. The discovery of scientifically valid processes of 
growth—physical, mental, religious, and the beginning 
of habits of growth in this direction. Life is not a 
store house. It is an organism. Not what I know on 
Commencement Day, but what habits are mine which 
will give drive and productivity increasingly when I’m 
out in life. So I’d test any college activity by habit 
producing value. 

Would I join a fraternity if I had a chance? Oh, 
well, maybe. I (I am a fraternity man) would tell 
the fellow who waxed eloquent on “All the real fellows 
in college are in the frats” that his information is in- 
accurate, that there is no need of hurry and I may 
join later and I may not. 


Would I date it and “say it with flowers”? Sure 
but I wouldn’t talk myself hoarse saying it. 


In a word, I'd try to be a growing human Christian 
student and if any one got more fun out of life than I, 
I’d ask him how he got that way. 


Mother: When our son has completed his education, 
what will be be? 


Father: An old man. —Log. 
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LEARN To StTupy 


YOUR method of study, whatever it has been, has 
served you so far, fairly well. Perhaps you are like 
the man who can write on the typewriter by the Hunt- 
and-Peck system and sees no reason why he should 
take the time and trouble to learn any other method. 

At Yale a study was made of two groups of students. 
One group was given training in how to study, while 
no special training was given to the other. At the end 
of the first semester the group trained in study meth- 
ods had improved 157%. At Ohio University a com- 
parison was made between unselected groups of fresh- 
men, one of which was given no special training in 
study while the other was given four hours a week of 
training. The control or untrained group improved 
twenty-six per cent in marks, but the group to which 
training in how to study was given showed an improve- 
ment of thirty-five per cent in their marks. 

Most of the difficulties arise with elementary school 
subjects, with reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
difficult secondary school subjects don’t seem to matter 
so much in college. The sad fact is that you have 
forgotten so much of what you learned in elementary 
school. Of course, there are genuine differences in in- 
tellectual equipment, differences which probably will 
remain constant whatever is done about them. But 
many techniques can be learned. 


Technique Is the Thing 


The most important factor in study is not the factor 
of time. Many a student who is not doing well thinks 
it is because he is not putting in enough time. But 
often it appears when we check up that people who are 
getting low grades put in more time in study than 
those who are getting high grades. This may be partly 
because those who put in more time have to do so be- 
cause they work more slowly, or are less quick mentally, 
but largely it is due to inferior methods of work. One 
psychologist went into a university library and ob- 
served for ten minutes at a time each of the one hun- 
dred students at work there. Not one of the hundred 
did ten minutes of consecutive studying. On the aver- 
age, forty per cent of the time of each student was 
spent in conversation, in looking around, in leafing 
through books, or in general day-dreaming. This left 
an average of only sixty per cent of the time that was 
actually spent in the study that they would have told 
you they were doing there. 

Comparing students who have been especially suc- 
cessful in college work with those who have been un- 
successful, certain differences appear. Successful stu- 
dents read faster, they ask more questions, they are 
more apt to work out their own ways of doing things 
instead of following some one else’s lead. They are 
more apt to enjoy new things, more apt to have work 
in on time, more apt to have a planned system for their 
work, and less apt to stop short the moment the period 
is up. These are not just a professor’s ideas of how 
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good students ought to behave, they are actual differ- 
ences found in observing and comparing two groups of 
students, one of which had made a good record while 
the other fell below standard. 

Another study which compared good and poor stu- 
dents showed that eight per cent of the poor students 
reviewed fairly frequently, while seventy-six per cent 
of the good students reviewed fairly often. Four per 
cent of the poor students read an assignment over once 
and made notes on it, while forty-eight per cent of the 
good students used this method. The method of merely 
reading a thing over and over appeared for thirty-six 
per cent of the poor students, but for not one of the 
good ones. Application of what had been learned to 
something outside of class was four times as common 
in the good group as in the poor group. Skipping 
charts and tables was five times as common in the poor 
group; fifty per cent of this group skipped them, while 
only ten per cent of the good students did so. The 
practice of making charts or graphs or diagrams of 
their own was five times as frequent among the good 
students; only ten per cent of the poor students took 
the trouble to do this. The practice of taking notes 
on lectures as fast as they could write was followed by 
one-third of the poor students but by none of the good 
students. 


Speed Up 

Speed of reading is important. Some students in 
advanced classes practiced speed in reading for ten 
minutes a day for six days. At the end of the six days 
they had increased their speed from 250 to 300 words 
a minute. This does not seem like much of an improve- 
ment, but if you are studying a good many hours it 
makes a considerable difference in the amount of ma- 
terial you can cover. In another study, a group of 
adults was given training to increase their speed of 
reading for three 40-minute periods per week. At the 
beginning of training their speed of reading averaged 
252 words per minute. After one month of training 
they could read 360 words per minute, and at the end 
of two months they could read 504 words a minute, a 
gain of one hundred per cent over their initial speed. 

How do you do it? In the first place, you can elim- 
inate some of the waste motions. What muscles does 
a child use when he first begins to read? He sticks out 
his tongue, he twists his toes around the rungs of the 
chair, he wiggles and squirms in his effort to concen- 
trate. He reads with his whole organism to start with. 
As he gets more used to reading he doesn’t have to 
work so hard at it, but a good many wrong motions 
remain. If you look around the reading room in a 
public library you will see people who still move their 
fingers across the lines, who move their lips and say 
the words to themselves. You can read two or three 
times as fast as you can speak, but if you must slow 
down your rate of reading to the speed at which you 
can say each word as you go along, you can see what 
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this will do to the amount of study you can accomplish 
in a given time. 

Your eyes move in jerks across a line of type, not 
steadily. They lose time in the stops. Some people 
glance at the beginning of a line, then they skip to the 
end of it, then they go back to the middle. This means 
three time-consuming stops in a single line. Some peo- 
ple stop for almost every letter or syllable in a word; 
others can see not only a word at a time, but a sen- 
tence. Some people can look at a paragraph and size 
up the meaning of a whole group of sentences without 
having to read them word for word. They find some 
key word, and go at it as a kind of guessing ahead as 
to what the author is going to say. 

If you are going over material in order to remember 
it, it is important to see it in its inner relationships, 
to see it as a whole. In reading, it is possible to guess 
what comes after a paragraph if you know what comes 
before it. Look first at the table of contents, and 
glance through the chapter headings to see what they 
are about, so that you can get an idea of what goes be- 
fore a certain paragraph and what comes after it, and 
try to see this paragraph in its setting as a part of the 
whole book. In this way you may save yourself read- 
ing about half the actual number of words in every 
book. Be sure to test yourself before and after, to see 
if you have gotten out of your reading what you 
wanted to get out of it. 

You can make a test of yourself, then follow out your 
course of study, and then retest yourself to see if you 
have gotten something that you did not have in the 
beginning. Keep a record of your own progress and 
make graphs about it, if you like, with curves to show 
new highs or new lows. 


Get That Haircut 


One thing everyone experiences in trying to read or 
study is mind wandering. How keep your mind on 
your work? You read a couple of pages and then you 
realize that your attention has drifted away and you 
don’t know what you have read. Here is something 
to do about it. Get a little pad of paper. When you 
find your mind has wandered away from the subject 
before you, put down what it has wandered to. No 
matter what the thing is you find yourself thinking 
about, no matter how unconventional the theme, put 
it down clearly. For the mind does not wander away 
from things, it wanders toward things, and it is im- 
portant to know in what direction you are being pulled 
by these various influences. Your mind is like some 
little object hung up by a number of springs pulling in 
different directions. One spring tightens a little, and 
your mind swings over that way. The spring loosens, 
and your mind is pulled back toward another spring. 
Pick up your book and start to read. Presently you 
find your mind has wandered again. Note down again 
what came into your mind and go back to your book. 
Note the next subject it wanders to, and the next, until 
you have a page or two of notes. Then look them over 
and size yourself up. You will find that you are get- 
ting distracted by a few things that could easily be 
gotten off your mind. Some of them are little things 
like whether or not you ought to get a haircut before 
you keep that date tonight. The best way to solve the 
situation is to get that haircut, so that it will no 
longer interfere with your work. Sometimes another 
job or another assignment keeps bobbing up. If you 
can, go get this done and then come back to your study. 
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But if you can’t do it immediately, then put down on 
your schedule a time for doing it. Then you will find 
some things noted down on your sheet that are much 
more remote, such as how to get to be a United States 
Senator, or how to select the right mother for your 
children. The difficulty here lies in thinking about the 
end result and not the intermediate steps. Translate 
these vague and general imaginings into the kind of 
steps that need to be taken to get you there effectively, 
into what can be done about it. This will be much more 
apt to get you where you want to go. 

Is it better to take one book and concentrate on it, 
mastering it thoroughly, or is it better to read more 
widely, to read a good many things more superficially, 
more quickly, more sketchily? The results of experi- 
ments show that the advantage lies with those who 
read more widely. If the test was concerned primarily 
with the text alone, then of course intensive study 
proved more valuable, but if the test covered the gen- 
eral field of what one needed to know, requiring things 
like problem solving and applying data in concrete sit- 
uations, the advantage was with those who had done 
more general reading. 

Students often complain about the vagueness of as- 
signments. You hear them saying, “I wish the prof 
would tell us more specifically what he wants us to do. 
Here let me cite an experiment which has been per- 
formed by psychologists. A rat has to learn his way 
through a maze. Suppose the experimenter picks up 
the rat in his hand and carries it through the maze, 
making all the turns to right and left in proper order. 
He can do this ten times correctly, but the rat when 
put down and left to go through the maze by itself will 
make as many mistakes and take as many wrong turn- 
ings as though it had never been through. A cat in a 
puzzle box can be guided by taking his paw and show- 
ing him just what to press down to open the doors and 
reach the food. This specific guidance may be given 
ten times over, but it is of no help to the cat when it 
is left alone. Cats must learn for themselves after- 
ward. I leave the application to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. 

Perennial Problems 


A question sometimes asked is, is cramming worth 
while? Is it worth while to take in an enormous 
amount of material just before one needs to use it for 
a certain test? The trouble is that you forget very 
quickly. That material which can be used within a few 
minutes after it is studied is best remembered, but it 
is forgotten much more quickly than material which 
has been a longer time accumulating. It is easy to 
get material up to the point where you can give one 
correct reproduction. By intensive study it is possible 
for you to get a large amount of material into your 
mind, and to hold it there long enough to repeat it cor- 
rectly on an immediate test. Material may appear to 
you to be learned when you can repeat it. It is learned, 
but it is not stabilized at this point. But material 
learned slowly can be retained oyer a longer period of 
time. A group of students studied certain material for 
one hour continuously; their average performance 
score was eleven per cent. Another group studied the 
same material for an hour spread out in ten-minute 
periods over three weeks; their average score on the 
test was twenty-nine per cent, nearly three times as 
high as that of the concentrated study group. 

It makes a difference what you do after you have 
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stopped studying. You might suppose that when you 
shut the book the job is finished. This is not true. 
Individuals studying a thing just before sleeping re- 
member it very much better than do people who study 
for as long a period and stay awake afterward. Twice 
as much will be remembered if the time after study 
is relatively blank. A study period with physical 
exercise before and after it is more conducive to effec- 
tive memory than is a study period sandwiched in be- 
tween periods when you have been doing other things 
of the same sort. 

What are the effects of distractions and interfer- 
ences upon study? Can you study better when the 
radio is on, or on a noisy street corner, or in a room 
full of people talking, than you can in a quiet corner 
by yourself? Or does it make any difference? Dis- 
tractions don’t need to make any difference; they may 
make a difference in the amount of energy necessary 
for study, but not in the effectiveness of that study. 
You can concentrate in spite of noise. It is possible 
to do effective work amidst distractions. This was 
demonstrated at Colgate University several years ago. 
Half of the entering students took intelligence tests 
in a quiet orderly room. The other half took the same 
tests under conditions of disturbance. People walked 
back and forth through the room talking loudly, bar- 
rels were rolled around, men were marching rhyth- 
mically overhead, machines were working in the room, 
and so on. The second group showed a slightly higher 
performance level — but the difference was not great 
enough to encourage the following of this method gen- 
erally! 

The rule that seems to work best in the matter of 
distractions is: eliminate what you can and ignore the 
rest, and remember that you can do just as good work 
in the midst of distractions if it seems necessary to do 
it. 

Certain things such as alcohol and tobacco have been 
sometimes considered as distractions. It has been 
pretty well established that alcohol in any form re- 


duces ability to think, to remember, and to organize 
material, but the effect of tobacco is negligible on 
most individuals. It makes very little difference to the 
average man whether he uses tobacco or not, so far as 
the efficiency of study is concerned. 


Keep on Talking 


The most important single suggestion with refer- 
ence to study processes is this: The material that is 
used is the material that is remembered. The subject 
that you discuss with others, that you argue back and 
forth and dispute about, is the subject that will linger 
in your mind. Sometimes the things about which one 
disagrees with an author are the things that stay with 
you. You may have the experience of remembering 
only the two or three points that you disagree with in 
a whole lecture, the rest of it having just passed in 
and out again. Arguing, disagreeing, discussing with 
others, trying to organize your material into large 
pieces instead of small ones, trying to connect it with 
something else, all these are helps to fix a thing in 
your mind. 

An excellent criterion of learning is whether or not 
material gets into day-dreams or into reveries. When 
a thing goes so deep into your thinking that when you 
are not thinking of anything special your mind wanders 
toward it, that is one of the best evidences that it is 
really important. When an idea has a sharp enough 
point to cut its way down into your personality and 
come out in a reverie, hold on to that idea. 

It is possible to study too systematically, to take 
notes too carefully, to make charts and diagrams too 
regularly. Don’t undervalue any of these aids to learn- 
ing, but don’t forget the values of the loose type of 
discussion that starts anywhere and goes on to two 
or three or a dozen vital interests. Some of the ideas 
that develop in a quiet room, on a long walk, or just 
loafing on a hillside bright with all the riot of October 
color, may lead to that irresponsible rumination which 
is of the essence of culture. 





Ewing Galloway 


TEST YOUR READING SPEED 
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THE SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


ANOTHER series of summer conferences has aroused 
the minds and changed the lives of a significant group 
of American college men and women. As these reports 
come in, we are again made conscious of the amazing 
influence these gatherings have in stirring the imag- 
ination and kindling the aspiration of students to face 
intelligently and courageously the perplexing mael- 
strom of problems which our civilization presents. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 students participated in these con- 
ferences, meeting in June in every section of the 
country. 

Each conference group was moved, in its own char- 
acteristic way, by the natural beauties of its confer- 
ence setting—the grandeur of the mountains, the 
serenity of the lakes, the wonder of the sea. The joy 
of life abounds in the richness of fellowship and the 
deepening meanings in friendship. All these are 
caught up in worship which leaps up naturally in the 
sense of joy and quest and communion with God him- 
self. 

Running through all the variety and richness of 
program offerings there are at least two common 
trends, the sense of crisis in our civilization and cul- 
ture, and the deepening desire to explore the spiritual 
resources as they will be found in the life and teaching 
of Jesus. Is there any more rewarding inquiry for 
college men and women to follow under the leadership 
of many of the recognized religious thinkers of our 
time? 


AT THE men’s conference in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains “The Christian ideal was made the ‘acid 
test’ for all questions—problems of economics, race 
relations, and the international problems of war and 
missions.” A strong panel of leaders included Francis 
Miller, W. A. Smart, Raymond P. Currier, Kirby Page 
and Claude Nelson. “Perhaps the most significant 


aspect of the conference was the penetrating impres- 
sion made by Kirby Page in this eight days’ Bible 
study on Jesus’ attitude toward life problems. This he 
summarized in the challenge to ‘live now as good mem- 


bers of God’s family. 
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Seabeck @ Asilomar @ Hollister @ Kings Mountain 
@ Estes Park @ Geneva Seabeck @ Northfield @ 
Blue Ridge @ Downingtown @ Maqua @ Little 
Rock @ Waveland @ Winthrop @ Silver Bay 


Following on the heels of the men’s conference at 
Blue Ridge came the women’s group, 200 strong. 
“There was evident a new sense of the tremendous im- 
plications for our own personal living of the facts about 
ourselves, the world and God, a realization of ‘the in- 
exorable consequences of being filled with God,’ as Ray 
Currier put it in the opening worship service. We 
came to recognize with Kirby Page that if our oft- 
repeated prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come” is to be real- 
ized, that a revolution in thought must be achieved 
concerning wealth, property, the state, and human na- 
ture—a long task, at which our generation can make 
no more than a beginning.” 


AT KINGS MOUNTAIN met the twenty-second an- 
nual summer conference for Negro students. This is 
the second time the event was co-ed. Students were 
present representing twenty-four colleges in ten states. 

The conference theme was “Resources for Effective 
Living in Modern Society.” In seminar groups areas 
of frustration were uncovered in the fields of religion 
and economics. Special features of the conference were 
a Federation Dinner, a “U” Table on the question of 
strategies for attacking vital socio-economic problems, 
and special meetings of the Field Council in recogni- 
tion of the new status of the Kings Mountain Council 
in the N. C. §. C. A. 


Among the leadership at Kings Mountain were: 
Harry Ward, Kirby Page, Max Yergan, Mrs. Yergan, 
and Miss Mae Hawes, representing the Association of 
Adult Education. 


IN THE Middle Atlantic Field the women’s conference 
met at Downingtown, Pa., and the men returned to 
Eagles Mere. 

Lynn Harold Hough, brilliant, epigrammatic, vivid 
in expression and masterful in his command of the re- 
sources of literature and philosophy, led the men con- 
ferees in “Getting a Grip on Reality.” Dr. Hough’s 
presentation of the meaning of the spiritual element 
in life at its best integrated a rapid-fire round of talks, 
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Edmund Chaffee (of 
Labor Temple) at 
Silver Bay 
-— 
Sherwood Eddy, 
Frank Olmstead 
and Eagles Mere’s 
“Synthetic Hough” 


panel discussions, and extra-curricular bull sessions on 
the perennial economic crisis, on Association programs 
for vitalizing the campus, and on the significance of 
the Christian message to students today. 

Citizenship in a world community was demonstrated 
to be a corollary to membership in the local Association 
by Francis P. Miller, Chairman of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Sherwood Eddy depicted a civ- 
ilization in process of disintegration for lack of a 
quality of life to lift it above the petty narrowness 
of current national and class viewpoint. Rabbi Ed- 
ward Israel called upon religion to become vital and 
to take up the cause of the masses instead of clinging 
to special interest groups. 

The use of electrically-recorded sacred music was a 
feature at Eagles Mere which proved extremely valu- 
able, particularly in worship services. 

At Downingtown, Tucker Smith predicted the im- 
minent crash of capitalism and called for realization of 
the sufferings of the laboring class. A fine spirit of 
international interracial friendship prevailed among 
delegates. Mrs. Wieman presented a philosophy in 
which the “good” in life, which we call God, seems to 
be sensitive to the cry of the starving working man. 
She challenged the delegates to drop their buckets deep 
into the clear wells of their own unique world con- 
sciousness. 


AT SILVER BAY, the seventy-five girls from the 
large eastern women’s colleges seem to have achieved, 
on the shores of Lake George, an experience akin to 
that quality of life which seers portray as character- 
istic of a new and finer order of society. “We had 
come to realize more fully our unity in Christian pur- 
pose in these trying times, when women of high ideals 
and of courage are needed to carry on the world’s work. 
We found that such strength comes from rediscover- 
ing for ourselves the will of God as a guide in our 
Christian adventure. 

“Silver Bay, to those who know and love it, means 
beauty and peace in clear blue lake and dark green 
hills. From the early morning hour when we refreshed 
ourselves by a quick cold dip in the lake, to the time 
when we came from evening worship in the chapel to 
continue our worship in God’s own star-roofed temple, 
we felt that life itself was an adventure. Overflowing 
with joy in living, we looked across the shimmering 
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Johns Hopkins’ 
delegation at 
Eagles Mere 
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moonlit lake, even keyond the purple Adirondacks 
and down into the heart of the machine-bound city, 
where the smoke and the grime shuts off the vision of 
thousands who hopelessly, and some still hopefully, 
ls Siens and we could not help but feel that we, who 
were privileged to have shared in the experience of 
such a conference, we who are yet filled with exuber- 
ance of life, yes, we are chosen to share with others 
the greatest adventure of all, that of the way of Christ 
in the world today. It is the same way as of old, of 
hardship and of sacrifice, but it is the way of triumph, 
too, for it is the way of Jesus.” 

The program was thought of in two general sections, 
one dealing with the “Christian Attitudes, or the per- 
sonal convictions necessary for one’s own Christian 
life,” the other dealing with these attitudes “as ap- 
plied to Adventurous Living.” Among the leaders 
were Mrs. Harper Sibley, Buel Trowbridge, Alfred 
Housend, Gertrude Rutherford, Gregory Vlastos, Mor- 
decai Johnson, Edmund Chaffee and Ralph Harlow. 


Some of the special features of the conference were 
the evening sing, the annual Silver Bay Song Contest 
and the closing candle-light service of beautiful and 
moving symbolism led by Dorothy Fosdick, the confer- 
ence student leader, of whom it was said, “She is an 
excellent example of that mysterious power of religion 
which urges us on to greater and greater achievements. 
It was not because her father was such a master in the 
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art of religion that she was chosen as leader of our 
conference, but rather because she herself had shown 
her ability for leadership on her own Smith College 
campus as well as on the conference committee.” 


The whole conference fittingly found its consumma- 
tion in a growing experience of worship. “Nothing 
was more quieting and yet more challenging at the 
close of each busy day than Kay Duffield’s services of 
worship, held in the Hughes Memorial Chapel. In the 
midst of that beauty of thoughts, of light and of music, 
in the very presence of God himself, brought close by 
Kay because of the depth of her own nature, it was 
there, at least for myself, that with head up and with 
shoulders squared, I determined to hold fast to that 
source of strength which I found there, to go deeper 
toward that source, as life pointed the way, to partake 
often of the living water flowing therefrom, by read- 
ing, by prayer, by action, to make possible, wherever 
I could, equal privileges for everyone and for all the 
glorious opportunity for the adventure of a Christian 
life.” 


THE presence of The Century of Progress in Chicago 
introduced a new element into the program of the con- 
ference of men students meeting at Lake Geneva 
(Wis.). The conference program was planned in two 
sections: the first at College Camp on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Geneva, with adjournment after six 
days to the City of Chicago where interest was divided 
between the city itself and the activities of the World’s 
Fair. 

At Geneva students from thirty-four colleges and 
universities spent a fruitful period with such leaders 
as Maynard Kreuger, H. P. Van Dusen, David R. 
Porter, Sherwood Eddy, “Sam” Ham and E. B. Shultz. 
The discussion of social, economic and religious prob- 
lems carried a special significance in these turbulent 
times. 

The Chicago World Fair offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the conference delegates to build on the con- 
ception of modern civilization which they had gained 
at camp. Trips to the Chicago settlement and flop 
houses and conferences with unemployed groups made 
vivid another side of “The Century of Progress” and 
demonstrated what happens to men’s minds and per- 
sonalities when they are made to suffer in the midst of 
the possibility of plenty. 


THE theme of the women’s Geneva Student Confer- 
ence was “Significant Living,” which to the group re- 
sponsible for planning the program meant that the 
conference should be marked by a spirit of unity, 
democracy, and fellowship. Among the leaders were 
Jerome Davis, Kirtley Mather, Charles W. Gilkey, and 
Grace Loucks Elliott. 

A significant practical turn was taken in the con- 
ference when the delegates became interested in the 
conditions under which the employees of the conference 
grounds labored. The result was recommendations to 
the camp authorities and the decision of the students 
to clean their own tents on Sunday morning! In this 
conference a deep interest in worship was evident; 
and the services of worship culminated in the medita- 
tion of the last day which dwelt on the phrase, ‘For 
thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory for- 
ever and ever.” This last note carried with it a con- 
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viction of joy and expectancy, a consciousness that 
there are great tasks to be done by students whose 
lives are integrated in the glory of the Kingdom of God. 


ESTES PARK met again this year as a co-ed group 
with an attendance of two hundred and thirty-six—a 
total slightly larger than last year. The conference 
discussion centered about the theme, “Creative Living 
in an Age of Confusion” and concerned itself with the 
discovery of fundamental laws and purposes of life and 
in trying to work them out in the lives of individuals 
and in the social structure. Conference leaders in- 
cluded Bruce Curry, Paul Harris, Powers Hapgood, C. 
H. Paterson, Dr. Helen Ford, President W. O. Men- 
denhall. An interesting feature of the conference was 
the plan of self-entertainment under which each dele- 
gation prepared its own meals, effecting a saving 
thereby of approximately fifty per cent in the cost of 
food and lodging. 


IN THE Northwest, the Seabeck Conference of women 
students crystallized its thought around the phrase 
(for which the conference was indebted to Winnifred 
Wygal) “A World Company Chooses a High Pursuit.” 
Attention was centered on the nature of the problems 
facing Christian students and the resources to be 
found in the Christian religion. A significant series 
of worship services was led by Dean Anna Newall of 
St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley. 

Dr. W. E. Carrothers of the department of econom- 
ics at the University of British Columbia sketched the 
kind of world situations our religion must prepare us 
to meet. The world economic conference, the gold 
standard, disarmament, and other major international 
problems were discussed. The crux of international 
problems, according to Dr. Carrothers, is not the put- 
ting together of a right and a wrong, but the harmon- 
izing of several rights that are antagonistic to each 
other. The harmonizing can be accomplished, he be- 
lieves, only if the problem is approached with the atti- 
tude of intelligent good will. At Seabeck this year “the 
joy of living was real.” 


IT WAS clear at Asilomar this June that the sweeping 
changes in our economic and cultural life have driven 
students to demand satisfactory answers to many fun- 
damental questions. As one student expressed it, she 
had come to Asilomar this year “not just to get a shift 
in point of view” but “to learn how to reorganize the 
roots of life.’”” The demand was to know what religion 
had to say about what the individual must do to be 
free and secure and able to trust the soundness of his 
Own action. 


The major emphasis was on what a Christian Stu- 
dent Movement can do to assist by peaceful means the 
revolutionary changes which must come in so many 
areas of life. Writes a participant: “One had the feel- 
ing, at the end of the conference, that if a Student 
Christian Movement had not already existed one must 
surely have been born!” 


Two hundred college men and women—white, yellow 
and black—lived together at Hollister for ten days, all 
seeking to find themselves and to make adjustments 
to the new outlook on life which we are all being forced 
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to face. The conference centered around two purposes: 
to see the place of Jesus in meeting the needs of mod- 
ern life; and, as individuals to build an adequate phi- 
losophy of life. In the first purpose Bruce Curry was a 
leader, and in the second, Henry P. Van Dusen, Leslie 
Blanchard, David Porter, Fern Babcock and others 
well known to students. 

Looking back on the conference, a student writes: 
“Flashes come back of the little experiences which are 
so significant. Students, both white and black, sat 
down together and talked without the least feeling of 
a barrier. At last we knew they were like us and that 
our problems were mutual. The lovely lake, the moun- 
tains, and the trees were God’s own setting for the ex- 
perience. As I look back on it all I realize how impos- 
sible it is to tell what really happened to us. We can't 
measure the experiences of the soul!” 


THE Northfield Student Conference, a conference for 
New England men, was held this year at Camp Becket 
in the Berkshires. The site proved to be ideal both 
from an economic and esthetic point of view. The con- 
ference theme centered around the task of finding God 
in the various areas of life experience. Among the 
leaders who discussed these areas of thought were 
Hugh Hartshorn, Buell Gallagher, Dean Thomas W. 
Graham, Hugh Vernon White, Thomas L. Harris, Max 
Yergan, Richard Niebuhr, John MacDonald, Fay Camp- 
bell and Henry P. Van Dusen. Exceptionally fine group 
leaders formed the nucleus of the conference program. 

An outstanding address was the inspiring talk by 
Max Yergan whose story of his experiences in South 
Africa made his hearers vividly aware how relatively 
unimportant and insignificant is the work of most of 
our so-called live campus organizations. Mr. Van 
Dusen brought the conference to a climax in a thrill- 
ing address on “The Living God.” 

The closing session in which the students related 
what had happened in their own minds during the con- 
ference and the decisions which they had made as a 
result did much to crystallize the fellowship of the 
group and make explicit the tasks which they had in- 
dividually set for themselves. “It was a grand week, 
one that has already meant a lot to me, and will more 
as time goes on; especially in the deep friendships 
formed there which will last throughout the years.” 


BLAIRSTOWN is the annual conference for the pre- 
paratory schools of the East. The big Atlantic City 
Conference in October made this the second conference 
for many of the masters. 

The opportunity which the conference offered for 
friendships between masters and boys was deeply ap- 
preciated. The master sits under the trees beside his 
new and old young friends, and discovers to his joy 
that they are talking to him like a friend and often in 
the most natural way laying bare their thoughts and 
feelings about life. 

The main speeches were thought-provoking and in- 
formative. Certainly this conference is an excellent 
medium for making the youth who are privileged to 
attend the private preparatory schools aware of the 
existence of what Reinhold Niebuhr calls the “disin- 
herited” masses of our citizens, and of our power in 


Jesus Christ to help our nations to justice and good- 
will. 
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The Periscope 








Q@N A night boat bound for New York. “A wonderful 
night of the stars.” Almost everyone—including a cer- 
tain youth—is on the deck. Sitting next to Youth is 
a middle-aged business Man, friendly, eager to talk to 
someone...... Youth is lonely, too. After a time— 


MAN: So you're going to college?...... Well, better 
to be going than just out—these days. 


YOUTH: Yes, I realize that, and feel lucky. By the 
time I finish, conditions ought to be really settled again 
and jobs easier to get—even though I’m not sure now 
what line mine will be in. 


MAN: So? Well, neither was I when I started. Nor 
were most of my classmates...... I was back in June 
for my twenty-fifth anniversary...... What varied and 
different fields the boys were in, from what they 
though: they would do when in college...... And yet 
most of them have made good. 


YOUTH: You think college worth while, then, even 
though a fellow isn’t sure of his vocation before he 
starts? 


MAN: Worth while? Oh yes, indeed...... That is, 
of course, if the boy has the right attitude; if he 
knows what he’s there for. Been a good many drones 
in our colleges in recent years, I’m afraid...... Might 
better have stayed home, and let someone else take 
their places...... Too much social stuff and athletics. 
eee But for the chap who knows what he’s doing, I 
think college is much worth while. I don’t think it 
matters much what course he studies. 


YOUTH: You mean there’s something in the training 
itself that’s valuable for any line? 


MAN: Very much s0, if the college is any kind of a 
place...... I don’t mean to disparage the value of the 
books and all that. Indeed, it’s the fellow who goes 
after them who gets most out of college...... provided 
he doesn’t sleep with them, of course..... . An engineer 
does learn a few things out of books in college that will 
help him later; though not nearly what he thinks he 
knows when he gets out and finds what he has to learn 
out there...... But there’s something else, something 
intangible in the atmosphere of the campus, something 
that goes much farther, much deeper, in its value after- 
WHEE. esews The freedom from home ties—that makes 
a boy self-reliant and teaches him the place of disci- 
pline...... And the social contacts he makes with 
other fellows, and maybe with some girls—that rubs 
off the rough edges...... And then, the friendships a 
man makes—My, I wonder whether anywhere else 
there are such friendships...... 


YOUTH: (Beams as he catches something of the 
warmth of feeling with which the older man speaks) 
What, then, would you say, more than you have said 
as you look back on your own career to one like me— 
just starting into it? 


MAN: (Smiles) Oh, not much...... You look as 
though you know what you’re doing. Besides, it’s been 
some years since I was in college. And times have 
changed...... We older men forget that...... But | 
think I would choose my teachers as well as my courses 
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—as much as you can—for one thing...... What they 
are will mean more to you than what they tell you..... 
And I am sure I would choose my companions even 
more carefully,—those who will be close to you, that 
is, fraternity pals, for example...... They can make 
you, much; and they can break you, too...... I’ve seen 
it done...... And maybe, above all else, I’d say get 
a right start from the beginning...... You’re away 
from home for the first time, I take it...... You’re 
“on your own’’...... Your folks will be wondering 
about you...... And your mother will know that this 
is a break—the first real break—for you...... from 
her......d And she’ll be wondering about you...... 
You’ve got to be a parent to know what that means 
_.....Make her able to be sure...... that it was all 
worth while...... THE OBSERVER. 
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Rush Week 


Rushing season impends. All college men and wom- 
en hate it. You'll hate it next year. For a week you 
will be handled with kid gloves; after that you’ll find 
out where the brooms are kept. 

Here are a few little points to remember: 

1. Every house is better than some other houses. 

2. Letter sweaters and activities are individual 
achievements; the house didn’t do it all. 

3. Be natural, you will get farther than by acting a 
part. 

4. Etiquette is more than a word. 

5. If you want to be different don’t start smoking. 

6. Most college men and women have mothers and 
dads and as a rule they write home regularly, and not 
always for money. 

7. May be you were a big shot in high school; but 
there aren’t many on the campus who know it, or care. 
Your campus is cluttered with people who were big 
shots in high school. Personally, we burned out in 
grammar school. 

8. Save your best jokes and wisecracks until after 
you get the button; then be discreet. 

9. Twenty, thirty or forty adults cannot be one 
happy family all of the time. 

10. If you have the opportunity and feel justified, 
by all means pledge. 

11.. If you don’t pledge, there is nothing wrong with 
you. It may be smart to belong but all the smart do 
not belong. 

Sigma Delta Chi, (Oregon State College). 








—Jack-o-Lantern 
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“Through meditation and prayer lie the way 
of self-discovery; only so are our dormant 
reservoirs unsealed, our latent capacities eman- 
cipated. God is not a philosophy of life, but 
found in Jesus he becomes personal ; it becomes 
possible for man to become Christlike.’’---David 
R. Porter in A Fellowship in Discipline. 


The Way of Self Discovery 
and Self Renewal 


A guide for daily reflective meditations; pre- 
pared for students and leaders of student groups. 
Published in convenient and attractive form; 
readings for ten weeks. 

Complete with leatherette slip-in cover, 25c. 
As a fill-in pamphlet (for covers already in use)10c. 
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MEDITATIONS 
WITH LUKE 


Furthering a deeper spiritual life 
and an intelligent social outlook 


Twelve weeks with Luke, studying his story 
of the life of Jesus 


Offers suggestions about the meaning of each 
passage; reprints prayers, some modern, 
others out of our rich religious heritage. 


Excellent for individual use 
Stimulating for group use 


49 pages; price 10c each, 50c for six. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE. 
Jeans. Macmillan. $2.50. 


By Sir James 


The situation in the field of contemporary science 
continues to be both exciting and tantalizing to the 
average educated man. He is aware that a scientific 
revolution is going on, the outcome of which is bound 
to affect his whole outlook on life; but he finds it diffi- 
cult to catch its general drift or estimate its precise 
point of impact upon his inherited stock of ideas. For 
one thing, the turnover in scientific conceptions seems 
to be so rapid that the scientists themselves are loath 
to say just what the final upshot may be. Eddington 
suggested a few years ago that it might be as well to 
nail a board fence around the quantum theory, for the 
present, with the warning sign, “Structural alterations 
in progress; no admission except on business.” The 
warning, be it noted, has been quite in vain. Business 
or no business, the general public has become so inter- 
ested that an eager eye now peers through every knot- 
hole in that fence; while from hour to hour some ex- 
cited scientist appears at the laboratory window to 
megaphone new fiadings, or dashes out the gate grasp- 
ing a fat manuscript designed to make it all plain, at 
last, to the man on the street. But alas! that sign 
about “structural alterations” is not the only sign on 
the fence, nor the most formidable. Beside it stands a 
motto taken from the gate of Plato’s Academy: “Let 
no one enter who is unversed in mathematics.” That, 
unfortunately, means most of us. It means that, how- 
ever boldly we disregard Eddington’s sign, and how- 
ever eagerly we peer through our knothole, the most 
of what we see, and what we hear, and what we read, 
is worse than Greek to us. What to do? 

The best answer, probably is, “Read Jeans.” That 
means, first of all, to read The Mysterious Universe, 
which remains the best piece of scientific populariza- 
tion that this decade has produced, and the clearest 
non-mathematical statement of the general findings of 
the new science. But to read The Mysterious Universe 
is to acquire an appetite for more detailed information, 
less carefully predigested, with more resistant rough- 
age to test one’s powers of mental mastication. The 
New Background of Science answers to these require- 
ments. It shows the same power to conceive of apt 
illustrations and ingenious analogies which made The 
Mysterious Universe such delightful reading, but it 
uses this gift to lead the reader much deeper into the 
maelstrom of contemporary scientific thought than the 
former book ventured to go and it makes thereby what 
must be regarded as a serious contribution to the 
philosophy of science. If, in the interest of more pre- 
cise and adequate statement, Jeans feels obliged to re- 
sort to mathematical formule from time to time, it is 
possible to skip these passages and still get the gist of 
the argument. 

In general, it is Jeans’ contention that the new 
science is carrying us away from nineteenth century 
materialism, mechanism and strict determinism to- 
ward a new idealism. In some parts of the book, it 
seems to be a kind of subjective idealism that is set 





Macmillan, $2.25. 
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forth. The twentieth century physicist “no longer sees 
nature as something entirely distinct from himself,” 
for he recognizes that in the atomic world the very act 
of observing introduces profound alterations into the 
phenomena observed, while in the universe of relativity 
nature appears to “follow us about” as a rainbow fol- 
lows the observer with each shift of his perspective, 
Science, from this point of view, cannot be supposed 
to deal with objective realities, but only with rainbow- 
like appearances, “sensations...... produced in our 
minds.” (See pp. vii, 2, 3, 42.) This is not Jeans’ 
last word, however. He believes that recent science, 
beginning with a candid recognition of the subjective 
element in our knowledge of nature, has proceeded step 
by step to emancipate itself from the purely human 
point of view; and, wonder of wonders, when we “take 
our human spectacles off” and look at nature as she 
really is, she turns out to be not mechanical but mental. 
“The mechanical universe in which objects push one 
another about like players in a football scrimmage has 
proved to be as illusory as the earlier animistic uni- 
verse in which gods and goddesses pushed objects about 
to gratify their own caprices and whims” (page 43). 
Determinism is not in the same boat with mechanism, 
but the quantum theory has largely destroyed its force 
by transforming all physical laws into statistical laws 
and introducing an irreducible element of uncertainty 
(Planck’s constant) which makes perfect prediction 
forever impossible. But while these nineteenth cen- 
tury concepts are failing, pure mathematics has evolved 
principles, like that of “least interval,” which fit all the 
observed facts of cosmic change “‘as Cinderella’s slipper 
fitted her foot.” Jeans can explain this correspondence 
between pure mathematics and observed facts only on 
the assumption that the universe is mental in its 
fundamental nature; thus he arrives at a kind of ob- 
jective or Platonic idealism (see pp. 125, 260, 294-96). 
It must be understood, of course, that in thus found- 
ing an idealistic philosophy upon the new science, Jeans 
is going beyond what most of his scientific confréres 
would accept. It would be well to check this aspect of 
Jeans’ thought by reading the contributions of Ein- 
stein, Planck, and others to the important symposium 
called Where Is Science Going?? or by reading Reich- 
enbach, Bavink and others who believe the new science 
supports a realistic philosophy. What stands out 
clearly in all recent expositions of the new science is 
not so much what it has established, as what it has 
destroyed. It has destroyed the mechanistic picture 
of nature which prevailed in science from Galileo to 
Darwin. WALTER MARSHALL HORTON. 


OuT OF My LIFE AND THOUGHT. By Albert Schweitzer; 
translated by C. T. Campion. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 


This is the fascinating story of a man who, “while 
at the university and enjoying the happiness of being 
able to study and even to produce some results in 
science and art, could not help thinking continually of 


2 Norton, $2.75. 
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others who were denied that happiness by their ma- 
terial circumstances or their health.” Then there came 
to him, he says, “the thought that I must not accept 
this happiness as a matter of course, but must give 
something in return for it...... I settled with myself 
ee that I would consider myself justified in living 
till I was thirty for science and art, in order to devote 
myself from that time forward to the direct service of 
humanity.” And so he recounts the story of his child- 
hood (born in Upper Alsace in 1875); his schooling 
in the village school and by his preacher-father; his 
love of music and the organ; his life in the Gymna- 
sium; his university career at Strassburg where he 
majored in music, theology, and philosophy; his five 
post-doctorate years of preaching, teaching, organ 
playing, and writing; his decision to enter medicine 
and the seven years training this involved; his choice 
of the French Congo as the place to put his “direct 
service to humanity” to practice; his marriage; his 
difficulties during his first period in the jungle; his 
life as a prisoner during the war; his second and third 
periods in Africa, with furloughs at home during 
which, by lectures and organ recitals, he has raised 
enough money to enlarge his hospital and render the 
service which that country so badly needs; and his 
ability during all this fatiguing and busy life to write 
book after book and retain the facile use of brain and 
hand that have made him one of the great organists, 
philosophers, theologians, and physicians of our time. 


L. M. BERTHOLF. 
® 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THINKING. 
Bowers. Falcon Press. $2.00. 


By Searle and 


“When it comes to social injustice the churches have 
nothing to say or what they do say is pusillanimous.” 

If you share this feeling read Contemporary Reli- 
gious Thinking and note particularly Edmund B. Chaf- 
fee’s chapter, “The Duty of the Church in an Indus- 
trial Crisis.” He assumes with Niebuhr that organ- 
ized religion is facing a world catastrophe. The pres- 
ent shift from muscles to machines, from a deficit 
economy to a surplus economy, from the chaos of blind 
and greedy individualism to the control of a more 
humane collectivism—this is a tide compared with 
which the French and Russian revolutions are ripples. 
Confronted with this tide, religion must tell the engi- 
neers and the scientists that our mammoth turbines 
are but means toward the definite end of security from 
old age and sickness and the less tangible goals of “in- 
dividual freedom, probably equality and certainly fel- 
lowship.” Dr. Chaffee (he is Doctor of Jurisprudence 
as well as head of Labor Temple) makes out a good 
case for the church as a force making for the atmos- 
Phere of goodwill in which justice can be achieved. 
Like most of the other writers in this stimulating 
symposium he is not blind to another task of the 
church which some liberals like to forget: the task of 
creating individuals who will be ready to lose their 
lives in a cause. 

If you imagine that what official religion has al- 
ready articulated in behalf of social reconstruction is 
adequate, look over Walter R. Bowie’s analysis of the 
church, still condemning personal sins but overlooking 
the more flagrant social wickedness which may bring 
our civilization crashing. 
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George A. Buttrick, who from now on will have to 
be called on whenever the voice of the church is in 
question, lays the ghost of the old controversy of in- 
dividual versus social religion. J. V. Moldenhawer 
brings home the importance of the religious sanction 
for social change. Lynn Harold Hough makes an in- 
teresting attempt to answer what he calls the “cor- 
rosive honesty” of Moral Man and Immoral Society— 
that red-covered Bible of the anti-liberals. Bishop 
McConnell and Rufus Jones, among others, will also 
start your neurones crackling. ALLAN A. HUNTER. 


THE FINALITY OF JESUS CHRIST. By Robert E. Speer. 
Revell. $3.00. 


“The measure of a man’s interest in foreign missions 
is the expression of his valuation of Christ.” Not alone 
because of the present controversy over foreign mis- 
sions but because of the general need among Christians 
to achieve a more certain understanding of the mean- 
ing and value of Jesus, this book—especially the last 
two of its five chapters—deserves a careful and a wide 
reading. Js Christ “unique, final, absolute and uni- 
versal”? Js he the One Name under Heaven “given 
among men whereby we must be saved’? Dr. Speer 
insists that he is. And his book is more than “the best 
statement of this point of view.” Its value lies in the 
conviction and the earnestness and the ever charitable 
spirit with which Dr. Speer presents his case and 
argues for it. 

Undoubtedly, for the early Church Jesus was the 
Christ, the Alpha and Omega, the Son of God; and 
undoubtedly it was that faith which generated and sus- 
tained the expansion of Christianity. Dr. Speer, in the 
opening half of his book, establishes these points, 
through endless quotations and proofs, beyond any un- 
certainty. Then he asks, Can we still hold the primi- 
tive view? insisting that we can, and must, and that 
the attitude which we must take toward non-Christian 
religions today is not to ignore nor seek to preserve 
nor hope to amalgamate them, but with charity and 
firmness keep clear the uniqueness of the gospel and 
go forth to “conquer” the world with its truth and its 
spirit. 

Liberal Christians will not go all the way with much 
of Dr. Speer’s thought; but liberal Christians need to 
read this book to catch the power of conviction which 
it breathes. And, it may be, to recover some of its 
faith. WILLIAM E. KROLL. 

nm 


WHAT Books SHALL I READ. By Francis V. W. Drury 
and W. E. Simnett. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


The life of a college student,'or even that of a stu- 
dent in a wide-awake preparatory school, is one of be- 
ing in a literary Light Brigade, where book lists at 
the right, left, afore, abeam and overhead, are volley- 
ing and thundering. The mortality is high; there is 
shell shock from reading too much; there is an intel- 
lectual bleeding to death from reading without think- 
ing; there is a drowsiness from exhaustion inter- 
rupted only by occasional detective stories. To this 
warfare there has come occasional peace overtures in 
the form of advices and directions, but by far the best 
I have seen is What Books Shall I Read, which is di- 











The Freshman’s Own Shelf 
THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
Martin. ($3.00.) 
AM I GETTING AN EDUCATION? 
sium. (Paper, 25c.) 


How To Stupy—Suggestions for Students—Ar- 
thus W. Kornhauser. (Paper, 25c.) 


E. D. 





Student Sympo- 


THE ART OF THINKING. Abbe Dimnet. (Reprint 
edition $1.00.) 

FEAR. John Rathbone Oliver. ($1.00.) 

RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES. L. P. Jacks. ($1.00.) 


IN QUEST OF LIFE’S MEANING. 
(Paper, $1.00.) 

BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 

As I SEE RELIGION. 
($2.00. ) 

LIVING CREATIVELY. Kirby Page. ($1.00.) 

THE MEANING OF PRAYER. Harry Emerson Fos- 


H. P. Van Dusen. 


( $1.25.) 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


dick. ($1.35.) 
LARRY—Letters of a Lafayette Sophomore. 
($1.25.) 


LIFE OF MAXWELL CHAPLIN. 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION. 
($2.50.) 

DREAMS. 


(Paper, $1.25.) 
Lloyd C. Douglas. 


Olive Schreiner. (Leather, $2.00.) 











rected to the age and interests of college and higher 
preparatory school people. To have it on the desk at 
the start of a college year would do a great deal to add 
conscious direction to the reading for pleasure and 
profit which we all do. Each book is evaluated; prices 
and publisher’s names are given. The number of titles 
suggested and the range of material covered is tre- 
mendous. It is almost impossible to express the enthu- 
siasm I feel for the book, if used constantly as a ref- 
erence. The introductory chapters, “How to Use a 
Library” and “Aids to Reading and Study,” as well 
as the sections on “Religion and Philosophy,” “Fine 
Arts,” and “History” are particularly good. 
CLARENCE EDWIN TOBIAS, JR. 
Friends Central School. 


THE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN. 
By E. E. Emme. Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


Dr. Emme made an intensive study of the adjust- 
ment problems being faced by a freshman class in a 
college of five hundred students. This report of the 
research includes a large number of statements in the 
words of students themselves of difficulties which they 
faced in regard to courses, religion, finances, vocation, 
personal student relations, and many other areas. One 
of the most valuable sections of the book is a check- 
list of adjustment problems which is suggestive for 
use in any institution. One is struck by the absence 
of any reference to wider social issues; there is little 
evidence that the students or the investigator were 
concerned about fundamental maladjustments in 
society. 


w 


VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE (on the Manchurian Crisis); 
Official Documents of the League with an intro. 
duction by Manley O. Hudson. World Peace 
Foundation. Student Edition. 50 cents. 


MANCHOUKUO; CHILD OF CONFLICT. By K. K. Kawa. 
kami. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Nearly two decades ago the World War sought to 
make the world safe for democracy and to end all wars; 
today, staggering beneath the load of armaments, the 
world is waging the fiercest economic war in history, 
led by the United States in a move toward “economic 
nationalism.” Fascism with its ruthless dictatorship 
stalks the world, a threat everywhere. 

The Manchurian crisis is no isolated and sudden 
event. Verdict of the League (with introductory re 
marks by Professor Hudson) contains the official docu. 
ments covering the League’s arduous attempts to solve 
this difficulty and is an excellent summary of its efforts, 
The book suffers, however, from the same weaknesses 
as does the League, which attempted to isolate the 
Manchurian crisis from the world of events prior and 
subsequent to the incident. It is difficult to account 
for Geneva’s apparent unawareness (or is it unwill 
ingness) of the connection, at least in part, between 
the dispute and western imperialism, British Empire 
policy, Hawley-Smoot Tariff, Japanese Exclusion Law 
of the United States, and economic nationalism. 

Some of these blind spots are pointed out by the 
author of Manchoukuo: Child of Conflict which pre 
sents rather well the Japanese case in addition to con- 
taining an interesting account of the purpose, philos- 
ophy, results, and the personnel of the Manchoukuo 
Government. Many will disagree with some of Mr. 
Kawakami's reasons. He makes no pretense of being 
a final judge, however, and his book is well worth seri- 
ous consideration. TETSUO MIYAKAWA. 

w 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. 
of Nations Foundation. 50 cents. 


League 


Similar to its remarkable efforts in international 
health, the League has made considerable progress, 
against great difficulties, in international intellectual 
coéperation. This work covers in a remarkably wide 
scope the fields of education, art, literature, music, 
broadcasting, and films. 

c 


CRAFTSMEN ALL. By Edward Shillito. 


Press. $1.00. 


Missionaries, some critics say, are making eastern 
Christians in western molds. Craftsmen All shows 
how Christ magnifies and liberates the true genius of 
any people; when seized upon by his spirit they 
achieve a natural vitality. In different walks of life 
great personalities have enriched the consciousness of 
Christians by their utter abandonment to his way of 
life. Tired or disaffected Christians will profit by the 
tonic qualities of this little book. 


THE NEVER FAILING LIGHT. By James H. Franklin 
M. E. M. Paper, 60 cents. 


Under the clerical vocabulary and homiletical chaff 
the reader may find his reward in the evidences of 4 
liberal and forward-looking concept of the task of 
modern missions. 


Friendship 
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As balanced rations for Freshmen I recommend: 

The Plain Man Seeks for God. Represents the turn- 
ing of the tide in the thinking of a generation. (Scrib- 
ner. $2.00.) 

Out of My Life and Thought. Autobiography of 
Albert W. Schweitzer, musician-scholar who at thirty 
began the study of medicine in order to give himself 
in service to the natives of fever-ridden Africa. (Holt. 
$2.50.) 

World Unity Pamphlets. Brief, clear; informative, 
dealing with current social and economic problems. 
Seven pamphlets now ready. (American Education 
Press, New York City. 15c each.) 

a 

I read recently that there are two kinds of revolu- 
tion, those that creep and those that stampede. Well, 
I am convinced that right now in the U. S. A., we are 
witnessing a third kind, one which marches with ban- 
ners. 





















For whether you belong to the left wing and berate 
the Administration plans for being partial and inade- 
quate, or to the right wing and bemoan the Russianiz- 
ation of America, you cannot escape the conviction that 
a revolution in our age-old conceptions of national life 
is proceeding with astonishing force and precision. 

7 


Those who have shouted sedition against the colleges 
for insisting upon discussing controversial questions 
have little ground to stand on; most of the “danger- 
ous” subjects which struck at the life of American in- 
stitutions (sic.) have been made utterly respectable 
by the N. R. A.’s plans of sweeping social control. 

& 


All of which leads me to hope that the Christian As- 
sociations and other groups who believe in intelligent 
social progress will intensify their programs of dis- 
cussion this fall and winter, not forgetting that na- 
tionalism—even a well ordered nationalism—is utterly 
inadequate for the kind of world you and I must live in. 

o 

I see that Alexander Meiklejohn this month is open- 
ing a new “Adult Center for Social Studies” in San 
Francisco—no entrance requirements; no credits. 

a 

President von Klein Smid of U. S. C. says that col- 
lege freshmen: have only about one half the vocabulary 
of the common laborer. “Swell” he finds is used to 
describe 4,972 situations. ; 











































g 

Have you heard of the man in Cleveland who has 
perfected a new world language of only 850 words 
Which it is hoped will aid international understand- 
ing and facilitate world communication via radio? 
Important as such a move may be, I fear we must 
make more fundamental changes in our international 
outlook before Herr Hitler or the National Security 
League will see the need for a means of communication 
that is more than an aspect of nationalistic culture. 
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THE WAYFARER 


Some of my friends will recall my penchant for au- 
thentic collegiania of means by which students earn 
their way. There is the Yale sophomore who washes 
dogs. 

a 

“Taboo or Not Taboo” is the title of an original 
pamphlet on campus etiquette published at Cal-Tech in 
order “that a man may be simultaneously a technical 
student and a gentleman.” I recommend it also for 


some arts colleges. 
a 


As a warning to the editor, I refer to the abolition 
of all editorials from the Ashland College paper be- 
cause the editor’s ideas were no better than those of 
the average student! 

x 


To keep student “graft” as legitimate as possible, 
an eastern state college is trying the plan of paying 
salaries to class officers and committee chairmen re- 
sponsible for college dances, binding each to accept no 
further remuneration beyond a maximum of $50 if the 
profits should permit. We hear much these days about 
the “profit motive” in industry. What, I wonder, 
would happen if some modern incentive were substi- 
tuted for such-like college functions. 


Word has just reached me of the tragic accident 
resulting in the death of my good friend John Ruskin 
Dyer. His loyal friendliness and his capable counsel, 
always available, will be sadly missed both at Pocatello 
and in the far wider circle of those who found courage 
and faith in Rusty’s ready wit and dauntless spirit. 


a 

I learn that Art Mosher, the efficient president of 
the Y. M. C. A. at the University of Illinois, goes in 
the autumn to Allahabad to work in the remarkable 
agricultural mission which Sam Higginbottom is lead- 
ing. 

* 

Stub Dwinnell, Dartmouth ’29, now back in the U. S. 
A. after a three year term at the American University 
in Cairo, writes: “I was glad to get my hands on the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN each month and to see the vigorous 
outlook of the Student Movement as it comes of age. 
My heart and prayers are with you in these hard but 
creative days. Share my greetings with those who may 
remember me.” 

Ss 


As we undertake a new year together I give you 
these verses by the Japanese poet Akiko Yosano: 


I will not be a shelf in a hot-house 
With flowers sleeping on it 
All the year 
My old self 
Whispers from behind me: 
“There is danger ahead!” 
My young self cries 
“On! On!” 
THE WAYFARER. 
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UNIQUE 
IN ITS 


“| like the magazine tremendously and think that it is 
»»>» unique among college publications. Its articles are con- 
cise and thought provoking and are so much in line 


with what college students are thinking about and in- 
quiring about, that for me it is invaluable. 


Honora M. Noyes, 
George Washington University. 


“Send me the last two numbers. | am lost without 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.” ’ 
J.L. Wilson, 
Dunbar High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


“The copy you regularly send to our General Secretary, 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, receives much appreciation from our 
readers when it can be shared in our library.” 

Woo-Da-ling, 
Shanghai, China. 


“Your magazine is invaluable. | find it a poor economy to 
try to get along without THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.” 


Louise Porter, 
Mt. Holyoke. 


“Cannot resist the fine journal. It is a great institution--- 


without a flaw.” Dean L. L. Leftwich, 
University of Texas. 


| enjoy every issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN more 
than any other magazine | read. Each issue is full of the 
type of thing that seems to be just exactly what | want.” 


Jack Bellinger, 
University of Oregon. 


“By the way, this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
seems even better than usual.” C. V. Hibbard, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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